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Whither Foreign Languages? 
H. C. OLINGER 


ORE reports from our colleagues concerning the latest trends in the 
teaching of foreign languages and their status in the curricula of our 
high schools, colleges and universities. 

We are especially grateful to Professor Carl A. Swanson of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Professor William E. Knickerbocker of the College of the 
City of New York and Professor Robert T. Ittner of Indiana University for 
their kind collaboration in this informal inquiry of the MLJ. 

We can only hope that our many colleagues throughout the country in 
the high schools, colleges and universities will emulate their example and 
send us all information pertinent to this problem. 


THE NEW FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

The net result of the impact of the war on language work at the Uni- 
versity of Texas has unquestionably been a marked increase in interest and 
enrollment: French recovered quickly from the sharp drop that followed 
the military débacle, Russian was introduced and has grown apace, German 
held its own with a firmness that surprised those who remembered the last 
war, Portuguese and Spanish surged forward and continue to flourish; only 
Italian, already weak, definitely declined. 

No unit of the A.S.T.P. was assigned to the University of Texas, but 
the army’s plan of foreign language instruction was the object of much 
interest and careful study on the part of many members of the staff. A 
committee representative of the various departments of foreign languages 
was appointed about a year ago for the purpose of investigating the pos- 
sibilities of applying to our own teaching some of the methods employed by 
the A.S.T.P. The committee reached the conclusion that, due allowance 
being made for the special conditions and objectives of the army’s language 
program, the principles of oral approach and concentration had been firmly 
established by this experiment. It was decided, then, to increase the number 
of hours per week of instruction and to place more emphasis on oral work. 
The extent to which this could be done was, of course, determined by many 
circumstances other than that of theorétical desirability; and the plan 
finally adopted, with the approval of the general faculty, was the product 
of many compromises. 

Beginning the first of November, elementary classes will spend five 
hours a week in the classroom, instead of three as heretofore. Two of these 
hours will be devoted to laboratory, or drill, sessions for which only one 
hour of credit will be given. Sections will be limited to a maximum of 
twenty students, classified on the basis of their showing on placement tests, 
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rather than in accordance with credits for work previously done. The oral 
approach will be employed in so far as possible, and full advantage taken of 
such mechanical aids as can be made available. In the third semester, the 
two-hour laboratory period will be optional for those students making a 
grade of A or B in the second semester’s work; for students making lower 
grades, the emphasis will be on improvement of reading knowledge. Foreign 
language requirements for the various degrees will be satisfied by passing 
comprehensive examinations over three or four semesters’ work, depending 
on the degree sought. 

The choice of text-books for the new course presents a serious problem. 
At present the plan is to use a very brief grammar that can be covered in 
a single semester, and for this purpose some fairly satisfactory texts are 
available. Material for use in the drill period will probably have to be im- 
provised, at least in part. Something of a start on this has been made in 
Spanish, of which some experimental sections were run in the spring se- 
mester. Obviously, in the integration of formal training with abundant ma- 
terial for informal drill, there is a field for makers of text-books that hasn’t 
yet been exploited. In the matter of placement tests, likewise, an effort will 
be made to supplement existing material with devices for checking oral- 
aural accomplishment. 

Cari A. SWANSON 
Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
THE CITY COLLEGE 
CONVENT AVENUE AND 139TH STREET 
NEW YORK 31, N. Y. 


September 17, 1945 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 


In reply to your circular query, I wish to state that the war decreased 
our enrolment in languages because of the draft; it has not yet begun to pick 
up to any extent. 

As we have always laid considerable stress on the oral and written 
language, we have not been affected by the A.S.T.P experiment. 

We are doing our best to limit the number of students to 25 or less in 
language classes but often without success. 

Thus far the number of hours per week in language work has not 
changed. 

The answer to query six is: None, since our aim has not altered. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. KNICKERBOCKER 
Chairman, Dept. of Romance Languages 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


October 22, 1945 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 


In answer to your letter of August 23 regarding developments in the 
teaching of German at Indiana University, I can supply information on 
several of your questions: 

(1) Although I have not made a careful study, I am certain that the 
enrollment in foreign languages has increased relatively during the 
war period. Of course the actual total is somewhat lower than it was 
but the decrease is not so large as the decrease in number of all 
students. 

(2) The German Department conducted an experiment last year in 
methods of teaching the language. It was necessary to use the equiv- 
alent of a full-time instructor to do this. During the current year a 
special instructor has been hired to conduct an experiment in the 
Department of French. When it is possible to secure well trained 
teachers, we always attempt to limit the number of students to less 
than twenty-five in a class. 

(3) The number of hours per week has not been increased in language 
work. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT T. ITTNER, 
Chairman 


‘‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


hed 


““FoREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL, WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE 








Languages Anew" 


HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


(Author’s Summary.—This article attempts, in the light of recent educational trends, to bring 
new classification to the problems of language study and teaching.) 


HE dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. 

The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise with the 
occasion. As our case is new, so must we think anew and act anew. We must 
disenthrall ourselves.”’ These words of Abraham Lincoln ring true today in 
the ears of modern language teachers. Whether we realize it or not, our case 
is entirely new, requiring completely new thought and new action with 
which to meet it. 

Our disenthrallment finds its origin in the reports of the postwar plans 
for “‘general” education. Many of these fail to consider our case at all. 
Others, viewing our future in the light of the recent past, relegate us to a 
limbo of inferiority and leave us there. At Harvard, with one wave of the 
wand of quick appraisal, modern foreign languages are shunted to one side, 
where they are to serve as a “tool’’ for other subjects or as “‘illumination” 
for English. At Princeton we are joined in unholy alliance with mathematics 
and told to footrace it out with this “language of the sciences.’”’ There are 
numerous other examples of hasty consideration, specious rationalization 
and casual dealing with the subject of modern foreign languages and their 
connections with the educational future. These examples are, to say the 
least, disenthralling. 

But it is heartening to note that there are other colleges which take a 
more understanding and a more serious view of the problem. Such educa- 
tional centers as Yale, Northwestern, and Amherst clearly see the folly and 
the futility of a “general” education that is not also a “liberal” education. 
They look to the future, and, mindful of their failures in the past, they 
define a liberally educated person as one who is ‘‘freed from prejudice and 
provincialism.” They clearly discern the important role played by the study 
of foreign languages and peoples in the liberalization process. 

The Amherst report is typical in its point of view: ‘The era of self- 
sufficiency and isolation is surely at an end. If this country is to meet fully 
the responsibilities and opportunities that lie just ahead, it is imperative 
that colleges should be turning out men with a genuine knowledge of foreign 
peoples, cultures, and languages.”’ Here it is urged that languages be taught 
for the foreign element in them and for the intrinsically broadening value 
that they have, rather than that they be placed in cultural enslavement to 
other curricular ‘‘powers.” 

* Speech delivered before the Rochester Modern Language Teachers Council on December 


21, 1945. 
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So, here we teachers of modern foreign languages are, caught between 
the detractors on one hand and the enthusiasts on the other. Our fate in 
the very near future depends largely, if not wholly, upon what we do to 
turn the tide of educational opinion more completely in our favor. Some 
hint of how much we have to do is contained in the Amherst report: “It 
must be admitted that requirements and methods have been far less effec- 
tive than they should be in promoting that knowledge of foreign language 
which we now think we need.” 

It is clear from this statement that we have been making a fetish of 
formal requirements and inefficient methods. We have been doing much 
worse. We have been scamandering about in a maze of confusing aims and 
conflicting objectives. We have been easily satisfied with boring materials 
and unclarified administrational policies. The result is that structural re- 
forms are in order. No dilly-dallying or tinkering will suffice. We have a 
complete reconversion job to perform. Let us see some of the considerations 
that the task might conceivably involve. 


I. Aims 


Our aims in the past have been confusing, to say the least. We have 
taught modern foreign languages for their “disciplinary” value. We have 
taught them for their “surrender” value, because we thought that training 
in them could be transferred to other study fields. We have taught them 
because they were good “‘commercially,” an asset to a prospective American 
business enterpriser. We have always emphasized their ‘“‘cultural” value, 
without realizing that many other “humanities” possessed just as much 
cultural value that was more easily and agreeably available to the average 
students. Our aims have been conflicting and often superficial, for we have 
rarely taken the pains to simplify them and make them jibe with the sound 
educational principles of the day. If we are to survive, we must do just that. 

Our survival aims should be as sublime and as simple as they possibly 
can be. If we are to require foreign language study of not just a few but of all 
high school students, we must have a reason for doing so that is philosophi- 
cally superior, educationally sound and unassailable. In the presentation of 
our aims we must neither proffer excuses for ourselves nor discriminate 
against others. We must simply make it rationally clear that the study of 
modern foreign languages is a boon to all, and that it performs an indis- 
pensable service rendered by no other subject at present in the curriculum. 

A suggestion for a statement of aims consonant with liberal educational 
ideals at present is to be found in Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s definition of 
cultural relations. The definition was clarified in connection with the ground 
work done in preparing the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Our representative’s main argument was that cultural 
relations are not ‘‘a decoration, a frill, an ornament. They do not signify 
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merely understanding between governments or privileged individuals or 
professional travelers.”’ Cultural relations are rather the result of a mutual 
understanding of peoples by one another. That understanding relies on a 
genuine knowledge of the other fellow’s “character, qualities and beliefs.”’ 
It is this kind of knowledge that gives us the “human sense of each other as 
human beings.”’ Such knowledge and such understanding is ‘‘the only 
climate in which peace can breathe.” 

“The human sense of each other as human beings” is a crying need of an 
hour, when some American educators, eager to salvage something from this 
last war, are striving to avert a slip back into “self-sufficiency and isola- 
tionism.” 

The knowledge which this “human sense” is based upon is not given us 
by the teacher of natural or social sciences. The former is interested in 
people as things, as products of environment; the latter as nonentities 
merged in a mass or group problem. The historian is likely to portray people 
as a groveling background out of which rises the gifted or privileged in- 
dividual. The philosopher is prone to studying people as the resultant of 
intellectual forces or moral persuasions. 

The teacher of modern foreign languages alone considers foreign na- 
tionals as flesh and blood creatures, stamped with definite “‘character, 
qualities and beliefs.”” The student who studies languages (or a language) 
in this way is “generally” educated in the broadest sense of the word. He 
has a common core, a basis of understanding which he shares not only with 
his own fellow citizens but with his fellow foreigners. He is “‘liberally” edu- 
cated too. He has taken the most important and practical step toward free- 
ing himself from “prejudice and provincialism.” 


II. Objectives 


The objectives which we use to achieve our aims must, like the aims 
themselves, be simple, superior, sound and sensible. They must no longer 
be partial or lopsided. We cannot go on requiring merely a “reading knowl- 
edge,” no matter how proficient. We cannot continue to train students 
solely in the silent or passive phases of the field, in writing and reading. 

By definition, we are teaching a modern, foreign language. That means 
that it is a living and not a defunct tongue. One writes and one reads a 
dead language. The very essence of a living language is that it is used by 
native populations for purposes of communication and comprehension. Our 
only job then, rationally and naturally envisaged, is seeing to it that our 
students acquire a command of a foreign language. We should defeat our 
own purposes if, in dealing with American students, we were to be too per- 
fectionist about our definition of the word command. The A.S.T.P. cur- 
riculum #71 has suggested a phrase that might well serve as a standard. A 
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command, in their words, should be “an acceptable approximation” to a 
native’s ability. 

A command does not imply the acquisition or the perfection of any single 
skill of itself, or for itself, or by itself, whether that single skill be called 
translation, composition, conversation, or pronunciation. A command im- 
plies the ability to comprehend and to communicate in both the spoken and 
written language. Let us break this down now into its logical components. 

Comprehension must be all-round and all-inclusive. Our students must 
be able to understand the spoken word whether it is found in the informal 
conversation of an average expatriate or in the more formal broadcasts of 
parlementary palaver. They must be able to understand a letter written 
by a foreign friend as well as a classic tragedy written by a foreign genius. 

Furthermore, their comprehension of the spoken and written word must 
be as perfect as possible. We must not be satisfied with superficial digests of 
content given ‘“‘in the student’s own word.” We cannot go on accepting as 
complete comprehension what amounts to nothing more than getting 
falsifying ‘‘gists and drifts.” Comprehension must be nigh perfect. It must 
go clean through to the root hairs of nicety and nuancety. In this field alone 
can we and must we hold out for perfection. Cultural relations leading to 
thorough, vital and sympathetic understanding are based upon this perfect 
comprehension. One might cite as an example Mr. DeGaulle’s tussle with 
our State Department over the respective meanings of the words “‘surveil- 
lance” and “‘trusteeship” of colonial possessions. 

Communication in the spoken and written language is, naturally and 
necessarily, on a little different level. It implies, for the average student at 
least, an emphasis upon the colloquial forms of expression, on those which 
occur frequently in every day experience. It does not mean, for example, 
that the subjunctive will be bodily ‘thrown out.” Nor does it mean that it 
will be mastered in all its forms. It means, rather, that the subjunctive 
present and perfect will be learned, because they are the two tenses of this 
mode which figure prominently in daily conversations. So, communication, 
as an objective, will avoid two extremes, that of the academically prissy 
and of the popularly slangy. Communication will feature those forms of 
expression that are colloquially and conversationally correct. 

Comprehension and communication must not be taught separately, one 
at the expense of the other. The tendency of the American teacher is to 
stress comprehension at the expense of communication, and to build in the 
American student a passive receptivity for language. Other courses in the 
curriculum are already overstressing this passivity. Our student’s laboratory 
exercises, his ‘thousand word themes,” his ‘“‘extensive outside reading for 
social studies” are making enough of a reception center out of him. It is up 
to us to stress the positive, the self-expressive, the agreeably aggressive in 
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our students. Through emphasis on communication at all times, we can to 
this. 
III. Method 


We teachers of modern foreign languages are naturally averse to the 
very word “method.” It is fraught with “emotion” for us. And there is 
every reason why it should-be, for we have allowed ourselves to be duped 
by every method that has ever been able to popularize and propagate 
itself through self-advertisement. In rapid succession we have given our- 
selves to the natural, the direct, the four fold, the Coleman and now the 
Army method. Each experience has made us sadder and not always wiser. 
The result is that we have given up the ghost and expressed the anguish of 
our dying despair in such words as: ‘‘There is no such thing as a method. 
There is no one method. It is the teacher that counts, not the method. 
Would you impose one method on all?” 

Granted that all this argument is true and that it is not just so much 
cant with which we cloak and protect our academic laissez-aller, still there 
is something to be said on the other side. For the moment, let us forget the 
word “method.” Nevertheless, we still need some system, some clearly con- 
ceived way of implementing the aims and objectives that we have set for 
ourselves. Call it a “mystique,” or policy, or even the very much abused 
term “frame of reference.” Call it what you will, we still need some principle, 
any principle of effectiveness that will enable us to work out our linguistic 
salvation with more shining success than we have achieved in the past. 

A method (the word will be retained here) is a means and not an end. 
Our difficulty in the past has not been with methods themselves. It has been 
with the exclusive emphasis that we teachers have placed upon them. We 
have failed to see them in the light of higher objectives and aims. Un- 
critically, we have adopted them without intelligently adapting them. 
About the only thing that can be said about any method is that there may 
be some good in it, and that it is up to us to keep our minds open and avail- 
able to the value that may be in it. 

But while remaining essentially elastic and eclectic in our mental atti- 
tude toward all methods, we must nevertheless work together towards some 
co-ordinating principle, some definite sense of direction that will lead us 
towards the goal we have set for ourselves. Educators in general, at the 
moment, are co-operating in order to find some principle that will resuit in 
“conformity without uniformity.”’ We teachers of languages should take 
heed, abandon some of our ill-advised prejudices and do likewise. 

If our objective is to give our student a command of a language that is 
an acceptable or adequate approximation of a native’s ability, then it fol- 
lows, naturally, that that student should learn the language by an approach 
that is as “native” as possible. He should acquire his command much as the 
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native adolescent or adult acquires his. The method must be as natural and 
as normal as possible. 

This implies essentially the abandonment of two things: training in the 
acquisition of skills per se, and the use of all techniques and exercises that 
are artificial or “‘scientific.”” The student will no longer spend one day on 
composition, one on verbs, one on translation, one on “oral practice.”’ He 
will no longer learn to reel off ‘‘rules” of grammar or slave over mechanical 
exercises or ‘‘tough translations.”’ He will no longer sweat over phonetic or 
phonemic transcriptions and evolve a hodge-podge of characters which he 
reads off with either a “‘scientifically” perfect or even affectedly “popular” 
accent without even recognizing the sense that these ersatz symbols stand 
for! 

For the most part, the student will learn his language from simplified 
texts of native speech. The subject matter of the texts will be discussed 
later. In form, they will be several paragraphs long. Each sentence will be a 
simple answer to an easy question. The sentences will be in narrative 
sequence. The style will be colloquial, neither too literary nor too literal. 
With one and the same text the student will be trained in comprehension 
and communication, and in the audio and video precision habits that these 
involve. He will acquire a command of his text through approaching it as 
sound, as sight, as sense, all in close alternation. 

The text can be utilized day by day somewhat as follows. First, before 
the students even see it, the text will be read to them by the teacher. In case 
the teacher does not have a foreign accent that is an adequate approxima- 
tion of the native’s, then the text should be played off a phonograph record- 
ing. Next, the new words are selected. They are pronounced by teacher and 
student. Their meanings are guessed and explained. Every manner of mem- 
ory aid, based upon comparative language study, is supplied to the student. 
Now the entire text is read by the teacher and orally translated by the 
students. The text is then dictated to the students. A perfect copy of it is 
handed to one student who writes it on the board as the teacher is dictating 
it. The students then correct their copies from the perfect replica (which 
they are seeing for the first time) on the board. Then a translation into Eng- 
lish is made. The translation is an exact equivalent. It is not an adequate 
approximation. It is neither “‘free’’ nor “‘literal.”’ It is ‘‘fair,”’ it is faithful to 
the letter and spirit of the original and of colloquial English. 

At this point, the text is analyzed from the standpoint of grammar. No 
complicated rules are handed out. Simple codes of speech conduct are 
evolved. They are succinctly and catchily phrased so that they can be 
rapidly recalled and almost automatically put into practice by the students. 
For example, the subjunctive is not given its usual Fraser and Squair de- 
scription as “coming after verbs of wishing, wanting, desiring, commanding, 
ordering, preventing, forbidding, etc.”” The subjunctive is explained as a 
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reason. It is shown to be the ‘‘mode of the non-existent or non-established 
fact.”” The antiquated ‘‘domus, humus, rus” recitation, along with ‘‘utor, 
fruor, fungor, potior and vescor” are left for Latinists and others who use 
morticians’ methods in dealing with living languages. 

The next step is to ask the students questions in the foreign language 
directly related to the text. In answering these questions, they are allowed 
to refer to their texts, but not to read them off. On the following day, an 
exact English equivalent of the text is placed on the board. Its confusing 
constructions are now explained by individual students. It is then trans- 
lated back into the original, perfect, native, foreign language. Questions 
are again asked on the text. This time the students may not refer to their 
own written versions. They must know their material thoroughly and 
communicate it naturally and easily. 

From an accumulation of such texts, the students gradually and pleas- 
antly acquire a command of a foreign language. It is to be expected, how- 
ever, that the regularity and rigidity of this methodical discipline will be 
relieved by more extensive work and more spontaneous procedures. In 
teaching the letter of a language we must remember that, at all times, we 
have also a spirit to impart. We also have the dual task not only of culti- 
vating, but of covering ground. To accomplish this, we must know the vari- 
ous ways of “teaching techniquely.” 


IV. Subject Matter 


Teachers of modern foreign languages today have little agreement with 
respect to what kind of subject matter should be given to their students and 
where to place primary emphasis with respect to it. Some argue for civiliza- 
tional and informational materials crammed full and stuffed to the over- 
flowing with the pulverized dust of dates and names. It is this extensive 
indulgence in the facts and data about a civilization that makes just another 
social science out of our subject. This deprives it of its uniqueness and keeps 
it from being what it rightly ought to be, a socialized and democratized 
humanity, with emphasis on all classes and all kinds of human individuals. 

Other teachers argue for what they call ‘‘pure literature.’”? They place 
their emphasis on the literary masterpieces hallowed by time. They select 
reading matter made valuable because of its universal and eternal qualities. 
Such teachers, stressing the so-called “cultural” at the expense of the 
“civilizational,” tend to make out of our subject a classical humanity. As 
such, they do much to perpetuate valuable and necessary cultural traditions, 
but by doing this exclusively, they deprive our subject of any particular and 
up-to-date contributions that it might make to the “present’s difficult and 
new occasion.” 

Our subject matter, when brought into logical and coherent connection 
with our objectives, calls for something quite new and different. It points 
in the direction of an emphasis on the popular in literature to coincide with 
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the stress on the colloquial in language. By popular is not meant peasant or 
proletarian. What is meant is a selection of textual subject matter that 
centers about peopie of all classes and all kinds, average people, common 
people, living people. Those people who have something in common with 
all people, once the surface is scratched. If these people have a human undere 
standing of one another, despite the misunderstandings of their privileged 
representatives and governmental agents, there will be no more grounds 
for “‘institutionalized butchery” among them. 

Human understanding of one another is based upon material that is 
interpretative and largely contemporary. Just as in language study we want 
students to learn, as much as possible, as natives learn to speak and write 
their own language, so in the subject matter of literature we want them to 
see living foreign peoples as they see and project themselves. We want them 
to see and sense the native as he sees and senses himself on his own foreign 
soil. Our students must talk the other fellow’s language, think his thoughts 
and feel his sentiments just as he does himself. Certainly one complete close 
and cultural contact of this authentic type would do more to eradicate the 
“prejudice and provincialism” so natural to all average Americans than an 
entire series of articles written by enterprising but language handicapped 
American journalists who tour Russia, let us say, in order to ‘‘see what 
makes the Russians tick,”’ from the American point of view. 

Emphasis on the popular involves adapting a few of the A.S.T.P. Area 
Study suggestions, just as we have already adapted some of the Army 
language prescriptions. Our subject matter will deal, as it did there, with: 
“People. How they live. How they earn a living.” We will go into customs, 
traits of character, codes of conduct, fictions and faiths abided by. We will 
study the effect of ideas, institutions, events and environment upon people. 
In turn, we shall look into their stock views about other peoples. 

Our study might conceivably start with literary masterpieces that reveal 
national traits in a general way. We might then turn to those works of in- 
terpretive literature that reflected race or national characteristics at a re- 
gional or local level. We would not neglect the more popular, personal and 
intimate forms of literature for the more stately, classic and grandiose 
genres. We would read much in memoirs, correspondence, popular verse, 
journals, fabliaux, fables and farces. We would deal considerably with the 
“petits genres”; proverbs, one-act plays, popular songs, selected newspaper 
articles, radio and screen scripts. Nothing would be disdained that was of 
merit and was revealing of the understanding we seek. 

One of our later projects would be an intensive study of literature re- 
flecting the characteristics of different social climates and milieux. Adopting 
the Balzac title, we would seek “scenes” of private, public, artistic, town, 
country, military, professional, trade, technical, scientific and political 
life. We would penetrate all realms of social atmosphere, meeting everyone 
from the haughty to the humble. We would not stop until we had given our 
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own students a keen awareness of the social stratification that is unfortu- 
nately all too characteristic of the cultures with which we have to deal. 

Our final step would be a consideration of the views held by the people 
we are studying with respect to other peoples. Here we would want to limit 
and demarcate again. Taking the French as an example, we would study 
their interpretations of all peoples connected to them by racial ties, by 
historical destiny, and by colonial influence. That would lead us into types 
of literature relegated to the position of ‘‘minor’”’ genres and somewhat dis- 
dainfully designated as ‘‘geographic” and “‘exotic.”” Nevertheless, we would 
glean some interesting and significant portraits of the peoples of Italy, 
Spain, Germany, England, America, Russia, Indo-China, French-Africa and 
Canada. We would want to make sure that our subject matter here was 
neither insincere nor superficial, that it was not merely cosmopolitan but 
truly international in feeling and interpretation, and that it was ‘‘responsi- 
ble literature.” 

We have said that to be discriminatory would be to defeat our own 
purpose. Thus we must make it very clear that the popular emphasis in 
no way is contrary to or infringes upon the cultural at its best. No time will 
be taken from the careful consideration of first-rate literary masterpieces 
and their reflection of a people and their way of life. 

But the time for the popular must be found some place. It can be de- 
ducted from the time spent not in literature but in literary history, as it is 
taught in so many of our survey, century, genre and civilization courses. 
We can afford to spend less time in the pursuit of such subjects with their 
traditional and tiresome stress on sources, schools, ‘“‘battles,” ‘‘quarrels,” 
influences, second-rate writers, manual minutia, etc. 

In the past, this latter emphasis has done a great deal toward perpetuat- 
ing the “adornments and frills” of foreign cultural traditions on American 
soil, but it has done little or nothing toward improving and promoting the 
social relations and the cultural contacts of the mass of our American people 
with foreign peoples and with what they stand for. 


V. Administrative and Curricular Policy 


The first question in this connection is: what languages should be taught 
in our schools and colleges? This is an important question at present, for we 
are feeling the ‘‘shot in arm” given by the A.S.T.P., and are all tempted to 
expand and enterprisingly increase our language offerings. In high schools, 
at least, we would do well to intelligently restrain our ambition and allow 
our generosity to be restricted by present offerings that are in accord with 
our teaching staffs’ best abilities. Colleges and universities should not be 
called upon to duplicate the school undertaking as they do at present. They 
should be free to continue it and complement it with richer offerings in, 
let us say, the untouched languages of the East and Eurasia. 

Still, we need in school some principles of selection with respect to a 
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single language. We might start from the realization that the languages we 
offer must fit into the scheme of general and liberal education that is being 
outlined at present in such reports as those of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Amherst, Northwestern, etc. We must offer, in line with these plans, lan- 
guages spoken by peoples who have had a close cultural affinity with 
America. At the same time, the literature of these languages must reflect 
the mores of not only all their people and of ours, but must have a broad and 
universal outlook on the peoples of the world. 

Since we are a commercia! democracy, we would naturally and instinc- 
tively want to select languages that had a sale’s value or that were a 
commercial asset to our students. But the educational planners are con- 
sidering otherwise. They prefer to have us study languages that illuminate 
our own civilization and bring to it the “firm and fine”’ ideas that we often 
lack or momentarily lose sight of. 

Finally, educational planners are aiming to make of our students “‘fra- 
ternal spirits in a free society.” Then, it is to our primary advantage to 
select the language of a people whose culture has been markedly distin- 
guished because of its contributions, both in times of strife and of safety, to 
the ideals of peace and progress for all mankind. It would be equally unwise 
to neglect the language of those who had, at recurrent intervals, fiendishly 
connived to destroy those ideals, and thus constituted themselves as man- 
kind’s official menace. At least we should, through concerted effort, estab- 
lish some hierarchy of language priority based upon longrun and lofty 
principle, just as the Army based one on immediate and urgent need. 

Once we have settled, theoretically at least, the problem of what lan- 
guages our schools and colleges should offer, we must see to it that our stu- 
dents who are required to take language study are not coerced into language 
classes without due regard for their native endowments and motivated in- 
terests. As Professor Karl W. Bigelow of Columbia suggests, we must use 
“rational persuasion.” In the field of languages, this means an orientation 
course, preferably in the first year of high school. This course must guard 
against being the old “exploratory” or “general’’ language course, which, 
because of its superficiality, proved to be pedagogically unsound ten years 
ago. The bibliography of the new course might include these books: Tanner, 
Larler and Riley’s Adventures in Language (Prentice-Hall), Bodmer’s The 
Loom of Language (W. W. Norton), Isaac Goldberg’s The Wonder of Words 
(D. Appleton-Century), and Mario Pei’s Languages for War and Peace 
(Vanni). 

Good outlines of the course, which would have to be aimed at the high 
school level, are to be found in the description of the “‘structure of language” 
courses given at Yale and Columbia. One would include a discussion of the 
origin of languages, the formation of language families, the development of 
language structure, syntax and word formation, the social and psychological 
power of language, the characteristics and relative cultural importances of 
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the great living and peace loving languages. The course should try to give 
the student not only a “lust for language,”’ but a definite bias for a particular 
language or language group. On the basis of this bent, he will be in a posi- 
tion, with proper guidance, to make an intelligent language study selection. 

A student whose interests have been properly motivated can and should 
be expected to achieve command of a language in three years of high school 
or two of college. He should be able to do this in five hours per week, with 
perhaps some “informant practice” during the summer. Any request of in- 
crease in language study hours would be presumptuous on our part. There 
are enough unreasonable demands upon student time already. Our greatest 
need is not for an increase in contact hours, but in student contacts per hour. 
We need fewer students whom we can reach more frequently each meeting. 
This is the crux of our problem. We must fight for it against whatever official 
odds there may be. 

If, upon entering college, the student demonstrates a command of a 
single language, as described previously, then he cannot reasonably be 
expected to continue language study, unless at his own choice. In the 
junior and senior years of his ‘‘special’’ education at college he may select 
area study. This would call for the adoption of a second language, in as much 
as bilingualism has been proven to be indispensable to the study of foreign 
areas and their nigh neighbors. 

Finally, we are in a position, through the use of the colloquial in language 
study and the popular in the subject matter of literature, to integrate both 
language and literature study. Our language texts described previously will 
have, uniformly throughout, an area basis of literary subject matter. They 
will tell of peoples and their surroundings. Use of them, day after day, will 
lead, at one and the same time, not only to the command of a language as it 
is, but to the comprehension of peoples as they are. 

If we arrive at this (or any other) unified and over-all approach in our 
field, we will bring about more co-ordination of course within our individual 
departments, more co-operation among schools and colleges, and best of all 
will be more attuned to the educational ideals of our day and of tomorrow. 

Our duty in the near future is clear. It is that of finding some way out 
of confusion to clarity, of establishing some principle or policy for concerted 
and co-operative effort. If we falter or fail at a time when others are so well 
succeeding, we shall have all educational forces battle arrayed against us. 

More than this, if we lie down on our job, it will not be mere dereliction 
of professional duty on our part. It will amount to gross neglect of a re- 
sponsibility that, by the very virtue of our calling and the very particularity 
of our contribution, we owe to all American education at the present time. 
It is up to us to do what we alone are in a position to do in an effort to keep 
our system of education from being too narrowly and too exclusively Ameri- 
can, too much centered on the Anglo-American tradition in the western 
world, too much focused on the American scene, community and way of 
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life, too much motivated by the peculiarly American craving for the social 
and physical (asocial) sciences. 

So, ultimately, we have not only a tide of our own to turn. We have a 
much more engulfing one to deflect, namely that one which is rushing our 
educational system straight toward the shoals of intellectual isolationism 
and cultural ethnocentricity. To turn that tide is our greatest task now. 
That is the “difficulty with which the occasion is piled high.”” Indeed, we 
must “think anew and act anew.” In our thinking and acting, we must start 
from a reconsideration of the essential and unique meanings of the words 
“living,” “‘modern,” “foreign” languages and literatures. We must arrive 
at those values of our study and subject which are indispensable to all other 
subjects, and yet not encountered in any one of them. We must then inte- 
grate our new clarifications and convictions with the best of the new educa- 
tional schemes that are being systematized. We must prove our worth, and 
then demand recognition of our rights. In the words of Mr. Harold J. 
Laski “if we plan now, we will not perish.” 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 
‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
‘“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE ‘AIR AGE”!”’ 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE?” 





Functions of the Language Teacher 


BAYARD Quincy MORGAN 
Stanford University, California 


(Author’s summary.—No teacher can furnish the pupil with ability. The good teacher can do 
much to make the learning process more successful and more pleasurable.) 


N MUCH current discussion of language learning there is a tacit assump- 

tion that everything depends on the teacher, and that if John and Jane 
fail to make satisfactory progress, the teacher is to blame. Actually, as every 
experienced teacher knows, the shoe is on the other foot: if John and Jane 
are untalented, uninterested, unindustrious, the greatest teacher in the 
world can do nothing for them, and they will shed knowledge as inevitably 
as water rolls off a duck’s back. The same thing is true of methods, to which 
of late almost magic properties have been attributed: no method of teaching 
anything can supply ability and willingness to learn, and without these the 
best method is just as effective as no method at all. 

It remains true, however, that for those who want to learn and are able 
to learn a language, the teacher can be of the greatest help. It is my purpose 
to explore briefly some of the characteristic forms of that assistance. 

1. Organization. No large body of fact or of organized ideas can be ab- 
sorbed by the human mind at a single gulp, like a python surrounding a 
rabbit. Not only must the subject-matter of the foreign language be “‘cut 
up in portable chunks,” as a college song of my youth put it, rhyming 
“chunks” with “‘flunks.” It must also be presented in some sort of logical 
sequence, so that the simple precedes the complex, and the language-pyra- 
mid is constructed from the ground upward, and not the other way. 

It is not enough for the teacher to ‘“‘assign Lesson IV” in the book. He 
must know that Lesson IV is a suitable assignment for that day and for that 
class; suitable in itself, suitable as a sequel to Lesson III, suitable for the 
particular day of the week and the particular week of the term. What is 
more, he may very likely have to pave the way for Lesson IV before he even 
assigns it, clearing up basic grammatical concepts which his pupils must 
know in order to cope successfully with the specific applications of them 
in the foreign tongue. He must know when to pause for breath, how often 
and how far to look back over the road already traveled, and when the time 
is ripe for a new advance. 

2. Elucidation. Every body of fact that is worth mastering at all contains 
matters that are unfamiliar to the learner and therefore to a certain extent 
obscure to him. But we cannot learn what we do not understand. It is the 
teacher’s duty to help the pupil to understand. A grammatical problem may 
be solved by reference to the learner’s own language; a difficulty in idiom 
may be cleared up by an exposition of its origin. Also, the language teacher 
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must help the learner to overcome his repugnance to what he regards as the 
senseless oddities of the foreign tongue by showing (a) that they are natural 
and logical, (b) that they can be matched in the learner’s own speech, or 
(c)—a kind of desperate last resort—that he is lucky in not having to learn 
English as a foreign language! 

3. Approbation. All learning is at times a discouraging affair. The mem- 
ory is treacherous, the fixed habits of the mind are insistent, and the tongue 
as prone to trip and stumble as the feet of a baby. A discriminating “well 
done” from the teacher is reward for effort,-a light along the road, a lure for 
the morrow. Pupils will slave to earn it, and in so doing will even exceed the 
normal burden of the day. 

4. Appraisal. The written exercise, the periodic test, the special assign- 
ment or “project,” these afford the teacher both duty and opportunity, 
which he must not evade. Few learners are good judges of their own prog- 
ress, and the question, ‘How am I doing?” is not a meaningless formula. 
The teacher should take it seriously, and should supply truly diagnostic 
criticisms for all those learners who can benefit by them. Not just: “Your 
mark is B.’”’ Rather something like this: “You should study your verbs 
more. Vocabulary is good, declensions very good, grammar rules perfect. 
Your translation showed that you didn’t understand some things; better 
come and let me explain them to you.” 

5. Inspiration. The most important and yet the most elusive of factors 
in a language course. Perhaps we can get at it by a series of flanking move- 
ments. First of all, the teacher must love his subject. (No greater crime 
against the spirit than to give instruction in a field that you do not like.) 
This affection will show itself, if encouraged at all, by the very air with 
which the teacher starts a new lesson, a new chapter, a new book, by the 
flash of his eye, the vigor of his voice, the bearing of his body. Second, the 
teacher must bring into view—not too frequently or obtrusively—the par- 
ticular things he loves himself: poems, songs, stories, pictures, traits of the 
people, heroic deeds: what you will. Enthusiasm is infectious, if soundly 
based, and youthful souls are avid for it. To admire is as natural for them 
as to desire food or sunshine. Third, it is the great things which are best 
calculated to uplift the soul and invite emulation. But what is “great”? 
Certainly greatness is a relative concept, and therefore it is not immediately 
recognizable by the inexperienced mind. Moreover, since it is an alien, un- 
familiar world to which in this case it must be related, the language learner 
naturally lacks the necessary perspective or background against which the 
phenomenon must be seen to be properly valued. Here is perhaps the lan- 
guage teacher’s greatest opportunity: not only to point out to the aspiring 
pupil what is great among the things to which the foreign language affords 
access, but why it is so designated; thus to suggest standards and ideals for 
the developing spirit, to lay out as it were part of the relief map of the 
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mental world, locating some of the mountain peaks of achievement to which 
we can always look up. 

Certainly it is important that the language teacher should value lin- 
guistic proficiency in his pupils, and should set them a good example by his 
own mastery of the language he teaches. But it is even more important that 
the language learner should be like one who passes through a gateway into 
an unfamiliar landscape full of hidden but not inaccessible beauties. To 
take the pupil by the hand as he passes the gate, be his guide in the new land 
he is exploring, and help him to make his own, perhaps for life, the rich 
treasures it affords—this is not only the privilege of the language teacher, it 
also calls for the utmost development and enrichment of his own personality. 
No man can impart what he does not know. Conversely, the mind which is 
stocked with spiritual riches will, in any normal teacher-pupil situation, 
overflow like a fountain, slaking the thirst of all who come to drink. 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 
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Report on the Teaching of Beginning Italian 
in the ASTP at The Ohio State University 
1943-1944—Part II 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—The author takes up the following means of supplementing basic class- 
room procedure: (1) dramatic skits; fiesta; (2) exchange of instructors; (3) native lecturers; 
(4) motion pictures; (5) phonograph records and magnetic tape recorder. The final section 
deals with testing devices. Samples of Aural Comprehension Test and Dictation are given. A 
paragraph on student-teacher relations concludes the report. 


HERE were other devices to stimulate conversational exercises. Small 

groups of four or five students were formed, one of whom was appointed 
as discussion leader. The groups were placed in the four corners of a large 
classroom. Each group had to discuss a different topic for 30 minutes. Then 
one member—who could not be the discussion leader—had to summarize 
the discussion for 3 minutes and to answer questions for 2 minutes. The 
topic of discussion was chosen by the discussion leader the day before. It 
was usually an article from the Progresso, and its reading was assigned as 
home work. The discussion leaders were shifted from group to group and 
the composition of the groups themselves was often changed also. It was 
the teacher’s task to go around from group to group and generally see to it 
that all participated in the conversation. Towards the end of the third 
quarter we had combined conversational sessions with the advanced class 
during which the class were seated on tables in the mess hall, the members 
of the advanced class proportionally mixed with beginners. Those were in- 
formal sessions with unrehearsed topics of conversation and smoking per- 
mitted in order to ban the classroom atmosphere. Also discussions of the 
beginners section alone, dealing with current events in an equally informal 
atmosphere, proved to be very satisfactory. Such topics as the soldier vote 
or the Polish question were taken up. However, there was a tendency on the 
part of some trainees to monopolize discussions. This was prevented by in- 
viting one student after another to make his contribution. 

The dramatic instinct, the humor and ingenuity of the soldiers were put 
to good use. With very active student participation we set up situations 
which a soldier would be likely to be confronted with. Here are some exam- 
ples: asking for directions, prisoner interrogation, requisition of food and 
gasoline, talking informally to Italians in a café, asking an Italian father 
for permission to take his daughter to a movie, dramatization of news 
stories about experiences of AMG officers in Italy. Most of the scenes were 
improvised, but some more elaborate ones were prepared. Sometimes we 
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had these dramatic sessions together with the advanced class. One procedure 
was that some students were drawn by lot and given a situation. After 
having talked the assignment over briefly by themselves they would act it 
out on the stage. The performances most truly Italian in language and spirit 
were judged the best. Once we had a mock election of the major of Neil Hall 
(where the students were quartered) with all the paraphernalia of campaign 
speeches, heckling, and band. This scene, however, offered an opportunity 
to the teacher to point out the differences between Italian and American 
political life, since actually these elections were Italian in language only. 
After the first eight weeks the beginners organized an Italian Fiesta to which 
guests were invited. Italian food was offered, songs were sung and skits pro- 
duced that were written by the trainees themselves with some language 
polishing contributed by members of the advanced class. 

The work of the instructors was supplemented by various other teaching 
aids, mechanical and otherwise. They were all subservient to the double 
aim of increasing the student’s aural and oral skill and of making him better 
understand Italian life and mentality. One of those means was change of 
teachers. Thus in the second quarter three or four times each instructor took 
the other’s section for several days, mainly to give the students a chance to 
hear different pronunciations. In the third quarter one instructor taught one 
section in the first morning hour and then went to the other class for the 
second period. As to subject matter, one of us took up grammar review, 
idioms, and conversation, and some translation from English into Italian. 
The other took care of discussion of reading material. Both of us heard book 
reports. 

The above mentioned contact with the students of the advanced class, 
who all had a native touch in their pronunciation, served the same purpose 
of increasing the ability of aural comprehension. 

Native speakers were often presented to the class. A regular Saturday 
morning feature, starting as early as the second half of the first quarter, was 
a brief lecture in Italian followed by a question and discussion period. This 
class was very successfully conducted by Dott. Francesco Sancetta, a 
Sicilian, graduate of the University of Palermo. Often the students them- 
selves would suggest topics of discussion. It was gratifying to observe how 
rapidly the aural comprehension of the students progressed and that Dott. 
Sancetta only rarely needed to ask a student to repeat his question. Mrs. 
Noémi Danese, a native of Bagni di Lucca, who worked chiefly with the 
advanced group, conducted a conversational class once in a while with the 
beginners group also. At the end of the third quarter she gave a series of 
review lectures in Italian on Italian customs and manners in the area 
classes. Civilian students, recent immigrants from Italy, spoke on their 
native regions and on their own experiences in Italy. Some of our students 
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went to the Italian language church in Columbus, others contacted Italian 
language associations in their home towns over the weekends and during 
furloughs between quarters. 

Our experiences with motion pictures were very satisfactory. We used 
them to illustrate Italian customs and to train the student in the compre- 
hension of the recorded voice. Their value of visual education, however, far 
outweighs that of aiding in aural comprehension. Whenever possible, the 
films were shown twice. In our discussion afterwards we used to check the 
picture of Italian life as portrayed by the film against the information and 
impressions received in both the language and area classes and through dis- 
cussion with native lecturers. ‘‘What confirms your previous impression of 
Italy and what seems new and surprising to you?”, was the main topic of dis- 
cussion. If necessary, peculiar twists of the plot, sequences of dialogue, and 
poignant exclamations were explained. It should be emphasized that Italian 
films produced in Italy on a commercial basis to meet the entertainment 
needs of an Italian audience were actually much more illuminating and in- 
formative than series of short educational reels. The latter were good enough 
as far as they went, but they were too limited in scope to stand any com- 
parison with a full-length Italian feature.* The fact that the films were pre- 
sented under perfect acoustic and mechanical conditions contributed im- 
measurably to their success. 

The phonograph was used mostly for listening, but also to a lesser degree 
for recording the student’s pronunciation. The commercial foreign language 
records used in the second and third quarter had the disadvantage of having 
been made for quite a different purpose. In the case of our Italian records 
it was to prepare people for a sightseeing tour through “historic and scenic” 
Italy. Hence their limited value as to vocabulary. Far more satisfactory 
were OWI transcriptions of Italian language broadcasts of 15 minute length. 
Thanks to the dramatic presentation of the story, the relation of the topics 
to our course, and the use of a wide variety of voices the records easily held 
the attention of the students. Usually we would play the record without 
interruption, the class taking notes outlining the story. After that the in- 
structor would ask a few questions to make sure that the general trend of 
the story was understood. Finally the students would reproduce the content 
of the broadcast episode by episode. Passages imperfectly understood would 
be repeated, sometimes more than once. The advantage of transcriptions is 
twofold: (a) it provides specialized training in comprehension of a speaker 
whose lip movements and gestures cannot be seen (as it is the case in 


3 Professor J. Raymond Derby, who coordinated all army Area and Language courses 
given at Ohio State University, had brought together a very comprehensive catalogue of 
motion picture material from which we made our selections. 

‘ A list of Italian films will be found in the appendix at the end of this report. Only those 
recommendable from the informative, linguistic, and technical point of view will be given. 
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radio’ and telephone), and (b) it supplements the teacher’s pronunciation 
and that of the available native speakers. 

The magnetic tape recorder was used to record the student’s pronuncia- 
tion. Miss D’Agostini who was in charge of this particular phase of instruc- 
tion reports about it as follows: 

“This machine is so built that a student can speak for one minute. His 
speech can be played back as many times as needed and can then be erased 
by letting the machine run idle or by having someone else make a recording. 
Before using the machine I had conditioned the students to mechanical 
devices by using the Linguaphone records. These contributed a great deal to 
increasing the ability of aural comprehension. 

“Although we used the machine during the third quarter, I recommend 
its use during the second quarter. Three hours a week for three consecutive 
weeks were set aside for each section for the purpose of recording. In the 
beginning I had the students read the text being used in class at that 
particular time. We played the record back and class and instructor made 
the necessary corrections for mispronunciation of works, intonation, etc. 
Next I had them give memorized talks with the same kind of criticism to 
follow, and lastly I had two of them converse extemporaneously. I liked 
the last procedure best because it gave opportunity for spontaneous speech. 
In the first two the students, too anxious to read correctly or to remember 
what they had memorized, were unable to be natural. 

“The results obtained with the magnetic tape recorder were very satis- 
factory and I regret only that more time could not have been allotted to 
each individual student. Listening to one’s own voice is of infinite value 
because very few of us have any idea of what our voice is really like, and if 
we actually hear our mistakes we are made conscious of them.” 

Quizzes and examinations were devised to test aural comprehension, 
fluency and accuracy. In the first quarter we had regular quizzes consisting 
of a number of questions, usually 25, to be answered in one word in English 
and a 50 or 100 word dictation composed of connected sentences of fairly 
equal length, 10-13 words per sentence. Both questions and dictation 
were read twice with clear enunciation and at normal speed. Sometimes the 
dictation was read over once more as a whole. In dictation particular care 
was taken to present each sentence not as a sequence of so many isolated 
words but as a unit of thought, following the established practice of our 
department. In addition to that, we graded the students’ oral newspaper 
reports several times during the quarter. 

At the end of the first quarter we conducted a final written test which 
consisted of five parts: 


5 For a number of technical reasons it was not possible to listen directly to foreign language 
broadcasts. 
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I. Aural comprehension. 


25 questions covering the vocabulary of the first quarter, to be answered 
in English in one word, read to the class in the manner just described. 


II. Dictation. 


Consisting of 50 words dealing with current events (aerial bombardment 
of Naples). 


III. Silent Reading. 


Two selections from Marinoni’s Vita Jtaliana, not read before and given 
to the class in mimeographed form. A total of 25 questions on the text to be 
answered in English, to test the understanding of the text. 

To test accuracy we had 


IV. 11 fill-in questions. 


V. 12 multiple choice questions. 
Samples of Aural Comprehension and Dictation follow: 


Domande: 


1. In quale mese cade il venticinque dicembre? 

2. Normalmente, si entra in una stanza per la porta, per il soffitto, o per la finestra? 

3. Dov’é la linea Milano-Trieste incrocia a linea Brennero-Roma? 

4. Andando da Reggio Calabria a Napoli, su quale parte si trova il mare? 

5. Normalmente, si cammina coi polmoni, coi piedi 0 colle braccia? 

6. Normalmente quante dita ha il corpo umano? 

7. Nell’estate, qual’é il colore delle foglie degli alberi? 

8. In quale periodo della storia italiana visse Michelangelo? 
9. Qual’é il pid famoso soldato del Risorgimento? 

10. Verdi nacque nell I’talia settentrionale, centrale o meridionale? 

11. Nominate due opere di Verdi. 

12. Rispondete in italiano, come si chiama |’organo con cui vediamo? 

13. I miei genitori hanno tre figli e tre figlie, quanti nipoti hanno i miei nonni? 

14. Quale citta italiana é stata dichiarata citta aperta recentemente? 

15. Quale viaggio ferroviario costa di pid, quello da Genova a Napoli o quello da Milano a 
Genova? 

16. Dov’é Mussolini? 

17. Come si chiama il cagnolino della Compagnia C? 

18. Trieste é un porto sul Mar Tirreno, é vero 0 no? 

19. Il sarto compra la stoffa a quarantacinque lire il metro e la vende a settantacinque lire. 
Quanto profitto ci fa? 

20. Se io avessi tre fratelli, quanti figli avrebbe mia madre? 

21. Si va ad una stazione balneare per rimettersi in salute, per studiare, o per vedere monu- 
menti storici? 

22. Se Sua famiglia si trasferisse ad un’altra citta, avrebbe bisogno d’un appartamento, d’un 
cappello di feltro, o d’un dizionario. 

23. Un vestito é fatto di ferro, di lana o di paglia? 

24. Se una persona vuol fare un viaggio da Bologna a Monaco di Baviera, quali montagne 
deve traversare? 

25. Qual’é il nome dell’ultimo candidato repubblicano per presidente? 
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Dettatura: 

. Bombardieri alleati hanno tagliato tre linee ferroviarie che partono da Napoli. 

. Questa offensiva aerea serve a preparare |’invasione d’Italia. 

. Inoltre navi da guerra alleate bombardavano la costa occidentale del continente italiano. 
. Questo bombardamento fu il secondo in due giorni. 

. Quattordici aeroplani nemici venivano distrutti in violenti duelli aerei. 


nk whe 


At the end of the second quarter we had arrived at the following pattern 
of examination to test fluency and accuracy: 


I. Aural Comprehension (written). 
50 questions covering a wide range of vocabulary, to be answered in 
English in one word. The 50 questions took 13 minutes. 


II. Dictation. 

consisting of 200 words, divided into 20 sentences of 10 words each, 
sentences 1-10 covering a topic of daily life (railroad trip to relatives) and 
11-20 taking Renaissance artists as subject matter. Each sentence was read 
to the class twice at normal speed. The dictation, for the most part, kept 
within the basic vocabulary, but was interspersed with some of the less 
common words so that the more proficient student had an opportunity to 
rise above the average level. The 20 sentences took 13 minutes. 

III. Sight-reading. 

The purpose was to check the student’s pronunciation and intonation. 
Furthermore, sight-reading gives an accurate indication of the student’s 
ability to comprehend quickly. If his inflection is good, his comprehension is 
also good. 


IV. Conversation. 

The topics of conversation were planned by the staff beforehand to 
cover as many aspects of a basic vocabulary as possible and also to test 
familiarity with the present, past and future tenses and with the ordinary 
uses of the subjunctive. 

The oral examinations were conducted by a native speaker whom the 
students had not heard very often. The regular instructors were sitting in 
and checked their grades against those of the native examiner. On the 
whole there was little discrepancy between the judgment of the native 
examiner and that of the instructors. 

It is true that the element of subjectivity in judging the oral performance 
of a student cannot be entirely excluded. However, experience has shown 
that, under ordinary circumstances, the ability in aural comprehension and 
in taking dictation gives a very accurate indication of the speaking ability 
of the students. Among 40 students we found only one whose speaking 
ability fell far short of what one would have expected from his performance 
in aural comprehension and dictation. 

In the final examinations of the whole course, at the end of the third 
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quarter, we increased the difficulty of part IV (Conversation) in the fol- 
lowing way: Instead of one native examiner the student had to face two. 
They talked among themselves about anything which came to their mind 
on the spur of the moment in a natural, conversational manner, with the 
student listening in. His task was to summarize their conversation in Italian. 
Then the examiners would talk to the student one after another and ask him 
questions about equally unrehearsed, but diversified topics. The student 
had to answer those questions and to take part in the ensuing discussion. 
This examination took from 10 to 15 minutes per examinee. For the instruc- 
tors it was of great interest to observe that the native speakers, highly 
cultured persons, did not pay much attention either to grammatical errors 
or to foreign accent. What counted with them was exclusively comprehen- 
sion and proficiency in conversation. They placed much more emphasis on 
clearness and comprehensibility of speech than on speed. They were more 
lenient on matters of grammar and foreign accent than the instructors were. 
This examination seemed to us the most satisfactory, a real test in the true 
sense of the word, inasmuch as it approximated most closely the situations 
of real life which the student would have to face. 

In the final rating the Army wanted only two terms used, “expert” and 
‘competent.’ It was agreed by the staff of all language courses to restrict 
the qualification “expert” to the best students of the advanced class and 
that the rating of ‘‘competent’’ would require a grade not lower than C 
(83-74). 4 out of 40 students did not meet the minimum requirement ,® 
while on the other hand 7 out of 40 were qualified as “competent to a supe- 
rior degree.’’ When, after completion of the course, the trainees came in 
contact with Italians in the field they felt, according to their letters, well 
prepared to carry out their various duties. Their studies had enabled them 
to go along with the Italians since they understood their mentality and 
background. A good many reported that their Italian progressed “‘by leaps 
and bounds” and that they are enjoying their work. 

In the opinion of this writer an intensive course of six months with 15 
contact hours per week instead of the actual] nine months would give stu- 
dents a linguistic basis sufficiently solid to enable them to build up by them- 
selves their proficiency in the Italian language, provided that they im- 
mediately have the opportunity to practice the language through daily 
contact with its speakers. Otherwise the other three months are necessary 
for the purpose of solidification and permanent retention of the acquired 
skill. While it is true, of course, that the trainees were more fluent at the 
end of the third quarter than they were at the end of the second, it must be 
admitted that a certain saturation point was reached after six months of 
intensive training and progress slowed down accordingly. It seems quite 


* One of these four was made an interpreter in spite of our grading and he is still keeping 
his job at the time of writing. 
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likely that, even if they had received only six months training, under the 
new stimulus of using the language in the field, do or die, the soldiers would 
have developed their proficiency much faster than they actually did during 
the last quarter of classroom work. 

This report would be incomplete without a word about student-teacher 
relations. The maturity of the students, their cooperative attitude, the 
interest in the subject matter as shown by the vast majority of the students, 
and last but not least, the continuous contact with them inside and outside 
the classroom—all these factors molded class and instructor into a real 
unit. The assignment for the instructors was an exacting one, but their 
efforts were richly rewarded by the respect, the appreciation and, I dare say, 
the friendship of the students. As a matter of fact, it was felt at the close of 
the course that the Italian students, including the advanced class, should 
perpetuate their existence as a group beyond their stay at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, when the trainees would be scattered all over the globe. Thus it was 
decided to keep the men in touch with each other and with the University 
by means of a newsletter to be edited by this reporter on the basis of the 
letters written to him by the ASTP alumni. This newsletter, called J] Cor- 
riere Falsaccio, is going into its seventh issue at the moment of publishing 
this report and postwar reunion will take place on our campus early this 
summer. 

APPENDIX 


List of Movies 


La Mia Canzone al Vento—musical, with tenor Giuseppe Lugo’; 35 mm., 
sound (Italian), 83 min. Rental about $25 and expressage. Hoffberg, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 

Tu M’Ami Io T’Amo—Gay comedy; Allida Valli, Amedeo Nazari; 35 mm., 
sound (Italian with English titles), 95 min. Rental about $25 and ex- 
pressage. Hoffberg. 

The Great Light (with English titles)—A miracle picture showing how hate 
was turned to love at the Shrine of Montevergine. 10 reels, 16 mm., 
sound. Rental $25. Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28-34 East 8th Street, 
Chicago. 

The Dream of Butterfly—poignant drama, musical excellence and liberal 
comic appeal (Italian), 35 mm., sound. No price. Excelsior Pictures 
Corporation, 723 7th Avenue, New York City. 

Don Bosco (with English titles)—Life and works of A Modern Italian Saint. 
2 reels, 16 mm., sound. Rental $17.50—During Lent $25. Ideal Pictures 
Corporation. 


7 The description is taken from the catalogues of the distributors. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


At its 1945 Annual Meeting the Executive Committee of the National Federation of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers approved an amendment to the Constitution of the Federation to the 
effect that the name of the organization be changed to the ‘National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations.’’ 

Under the provisions of the Constitution of the Federation the proposed amendment 
must be published in the Modern Language Journal and referred for action to the constituent 
associations of the Federation. The proposed amendment will become effective when two 
thirds of the constituent associations shall have communicated their approval to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Federation. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1945 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers was called to order by President Milwitzky at 5.00 p.m. 
on December 29, 1945, at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. Present at the meeting were Messrs. 
Milwitzky, del Toro, Pitcher, Doyle, Fitz-Gerald, French, Hocking, Morgan, Rice, Tharp, 
Zdanowicz, Zeydel, and Di Bartolo. Professors Morgan and Zdanowicz were serving as alter- 
nates for Delegates Meylan and Freeman of the Pacific Coast Federation and The American 
Association of Teachers of French respectively. Illness prevented Professors Olinger and Keil 
from attending the meeting. Professor Olinger had designated Mr. Milwitzky as his proxy, 
and Professor Zeydel represented officially the American Association of Teachers of German. 
Delegate Hurwitz was also absent, and no arrangement was made, either by Mr. Hurwitz 
or by the Pennsylvania Association, for representation at the meeting. 

The agenda for the Annual Meeting, as prepared by the Secretary, and sent in advance 
to each member, after all members of the Committee had been invited to submit proposals, 
were taken up in order and covered in toto before adjournment was taken. 

Since a copy of the minutes of the Annual Meeting of 1944 had been sent to each member 
of the Executive Committee and also published in the Modern Language Journal, the reading 
of these minutes was dispensed with. 

The Secretary’s report and the report of the Treasurer, published elsewhere in this issue 
of the Journal, were read and accepted. In connection with the Treasurer’s report it was 
voted to accept the interim report of Professor French, the Treasurer’s predecessor, covering 
the period between the date of the 1944 Annual Meeting and the time at which the funds of 
the Federation were turned over to the present Treasurer, when submitted by Professor 
French and duly audited. 

Due to his illness and consequent absence from the Annual Meeting, Professor Olinger 
was unable to present his report as Managing Editor of the Journal. He had asked President 
Milwitzky, however, to announce that he will submit at his earliest opportunity a statement 
which will be sent to the members of the Committee. 
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The report of the Business Manager of the Journal was read and accepted with thanks. 
In view of the adverse conditions which have confronted all publishers of late, including an 
increase in publishing costs, Mr. Di Bartolo’s financial report this year was definitely encour- 
aging, especially in view of the fact that the size of the Journal was increased. During the 
year 555 new subscribers to the Journal were secured. Since the number of cancellations was 
considerably smaller, the result is a net gain in the actual number of subscribers. As might 
be expected in these times, the number of address changes which had to be made during the 
year was far above the normal, which increased greatly the labor and the difficulties of the 
Business Manager. 

Due to the purchase by the Army of a large number of the Federation pamphlet “‘Voca- 
tional Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’ the income from this source was con- 
siderably above normal. Two reprints of the pamphlet were necessary in order to supply the 
demand for this important publication. 

Sales of back copies of the Journal also increased during the year, and the Business 
Manager stressed the shortage of some issues, especially the issue of February, 1945, of which 
he would like to purchase about 100 copies if possible. 

The Business Manager again expressed his hope that regional associations make a greater 
effort to secure subscriptions to the Journal. While some of the associations made a splendid 
showing in this connection during the year, others seemed to have been relatively inactive. 
The suggestion was made that supplies of sample copies be made available for use at annual 
meetings of the regional associations, and the Business Manager expressed his willingness 
to make such copies available on request from the constituent associations. 

The President presented a brief report covering some of his very numerous activities 
during the year as the executive head of the Federation. This report, which was accepted 
with appreciation and thanks by the Committee, made a profound impression on the members, 
many of whom were already aware to a certain extent of the splendid work done by President 
Milwitzky in the name of the Federation at numerous important meetings and in connection 
with several important projects, national and international, now under way. Selection of him 
as Secretary of the World University Alliance project, for instance, is illustrative of the type 
of activity in which he is engaged and of the recognition accorded to him, and through him 
to the Federation which he represents officially. Since the Journal will publish shortly an 
article covering President Milwitzky’s activities as the head of the National Federation, no 
effort is made by the Secretary at this time to cover in detail the report which he presented at 
the Annual Meeting. 

At this point the report of the Auditing Committee was presented. Professor French, 
the Chairman, reported that his committee had examined carefully the reports of the Treasurer 
and of the Business Manager, the former report already certified as correct by a professional 
auditor, and that these reports had been found to be correct in every detail. 

It was voted that the Federation, through Professor Zeydel, extend its sympathy to the 
widow of the late Professor Albert W. Aron, a former member of the Executive Committee 
of the Federation and one of the nation’s outstanding teachers, who died in Urbana on October 
31. 

At this time Professor Morgan, who had to leave for another meeting, reported the de- 
cision of the Pacific Coast Federation of Modern Language Associations, which has been 
inactive as a group for some time, to declare itself dissolved. He expressed the hope that 
means can be found whereby some regional organization may be established and continued 
successfully in the area represented in the Pacific Coast Federation. 

Under “Old Business’’ the following reports were heard: 

1. Mr. Pitcher as General Chairman of the National Committee on the Place of Foreign 
Languages in American Education gave a brief report of the work to date of this committee 
which represents a merger of the original Committee on the Place of Modern Languages in 
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American Education, Dean Doyle and Professor Beardsley co-chairmen, and the Committee 
organized to conduct promotion work under the chairmanship of Mr. Pitcher. Members of 
the present Committee are Messrs. Pitcher, French, Hocking, Olinger, Brown, Meylan, and 
Di Bartolo. 

The activities of the Committee have been largely directed toward increasing interest 
in the Journal and the establishment under effective leadership of regional sub-committees 
organized to conduct publicity work in behalf of the interests of foreign language teaching. 
Up to this time two such sub-committees have been organized on an active basis, and it is 
hoped that others may be set up during the coming year. An appeal for cooperation was 
sent during 1943 and 1944 to all teachers of modern foreign languages who were not subscribers 
to the Modern Language Journal. 

Due to the absence of Professor Olinger, no report was received from the New York 
Committee. However, Professor Joseph Brown, Jr., of the University of Connecticut, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee and Chairman of the New England Sub-Committee, was kind 
enough to appear at the meeting and make a brief report, accompanied by a very interesting 
exhibit, of the activities carried on under his leadership in the New England area. Members 
of the Executive Committee expressed their enthusiastic approval of Professor Brown’s 
splendid work and their gratitude to him for his report. It was ed to accept the report of 
the General Chairman. 

2. Professor Winthrop H. Rice, Chairman of the Committee on Problems in Teacher 
Training, one of the special committees set up at the 1944 Annual Meeting, reported on the 
progress to date of the work of his committee. As might be expected in the case of a task of 
such scope and importance, the committee was compelled to limit its activities during the 
first year of its existence to the establishment of some feasible objectives and to the develop- 
ment of plans for achieving these objectives. This the Committee has done in a most com- 
mendable manner. In view of the expected cost of the work which the Committee has outlined 
for itself, it is hoped that financial assistance may be secured from sources outside the National 
Federation. It was voted to accept the report of Professor Rice’s committee. 

3. In the absence of Professor Schwartz, Chairman of the Committee on the Rewriting 
of “Vocational Opportunities,’’ President Milwitzky, Professor Zdanowicz, and Secretary 
Pitcher discussed at this time the status of the project and the request of Professor Schwartz 
that he be relieved of the chairmanship of the Committee. It was voted that a special com- 
mittee made up of Professor Zdanowicz, Chairman, Dr. Theodore Huebener, and Dean Poyle 
be asked to serve during the coming year in an effort to find a person who will be able and 
willing to take over the task which Professor Schwartz feels unable to continue. Professor 
Schwartz was thanked for his efforts and more than hope was expressed that he would lend 
his aid and his valuable advice to the new special committee. 

4. In the absence of Professor Olinger, Chairman of the Committee on the Establish- 
ment of an NEA Department of Modern Foreign Languages, President Milwitzky, Professor 
French, and Mr. Pitcher reported their discussions with Professor Olinger on the proposal 
under consideration. In view of the fact that no final report was ready for submission to the 
Executive Committee, it was voted that Professor Olinger’s committee be continued for another 
year. 

5. Mr. Di Bartolo, Chairman of the Committee on the Reprinting of “Suggestions to 
Teachers’’ and “What Others Think of Us,’’ reported the recommendation of his committee 
that the two features be not published together in one pamphlet. In view of other considera- 
tions, the Committee also recommended that the reprinting of both materials be not under- 
taken during the year 1946. It was voted to accept the report of Mr. Di Bartolo’s committee. 

At 7:30 p.m. the meeting was adjourned for dinner to reconvene at 8:15. 

The reconvened session of the Executive Committee was devoted to the following items 
of new business: 
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1. After long discussion of a motion by Professor Zdanowicz that arrangements be made 
for an annual joint meeting of the various language teachers associations under the auspices 
of the National Federation, it was voted that the President and the Secretary be instructed 
to investigate the possibilities of joint meetings of the various language teachers associations 
(AAT’s) under the sponsorship of the National Federation. 

2. Professor Zdanowicz moved that the constituent associations be asked to levy an as- 
sessment of twenty-five cents on all their members, specifically designated as dues to the 
Federation, that the treasurer of each constituent association turn over annually to the 
Treasurer of the Federation an amount equal to such assessment, and that, in order to avoid 
double assessment on the part of those who belong both to a state or regiona! modern language 
association and to a separate single language association (AATF, AATG, etc.), the members 
of the latter would not be asked to pay such assessment, but that the association would be 
asked to defray the travel expenses of its delegate to the Executive Committee. After lengthy 
discussion of this proposal it was voted to table the motion. 

3. Professor Zdanowicz moved that the President, Secretary-Treasurer, and the Business 
Manager be named a committee to try to work out with the appropriate officers of the separate 
language associations some feasible method of joint subscription to the Modern Language 
Journal and the publications of the separate language associations, the object being that all 
language teachers shall take both their own specific language publication and the Modern 
Language Journal. After hearing from the Business Manager and other members of the 
Executive Committee concerning the possible advantages and disadvantages of a joint 
subscription arrangement, it was voted not to approve the motion. 

4. It was voted to authorize the Secretary to take up informally with the newly organized 
American Association of Slavonic and East-European Languages the matter of affiliation 
with the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Because of convenience of 
contact President Milwitzky was requested and empowered to take this matter up with the 
said organization. A report of the negotiations will be issued at as early a date as possible. 

5. It was voted that the Committee on Problems in Teacher Training be discharged with 
the thanks of the Executive Committee. It was then voted that the President be authorized 
to appoint, after consultation with Professor Rice, a Committee on the Training of Modern 
Language Teachers, providing for equal representation on the Committee for French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish. 

6. It was voled that Professor Hocking be appointed chairman of a special committee, 
with authorization to appoint such other members as he may desire, to investigate new audio- 
visual equipment (especially motion picture projectors) available at nominal cost from the 
Army, with a view to providing information on this material for the profession at the earliest 
possible date. 

7. Professor del Toro moved that the name of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers be changed to “National Federation of Modern Language Associations.” 
It was voted to amend the motion by inserting the word “Teachers’’ before the word “‘Associa- 
tions’”’ in the proposed new name of the Federation. A motion that the original motion be 
amended further by inserting the word “Foreign” before the word “Language’’ was nct ap- 
proved. It was vofed to approve the original motion as amended to change the name of the 
Federation to “National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations.’ Since such 
action would require that the Constitution of the Federation be amended, and since the pro- 
posed amendment must be approved by two thirds of the constituent associations before it 
can become effective, it will be duly published in the Modern Language Journal and referred 
to the constituent associations for action. 

8. It was voted that the Federation sponsor the establishment of a Modern Language 
Week and that the President be authorized to appoint a committee to promote the enterprise. 

9. It was voted to approve a motion by Professor Rice that the Federation authorize the 
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publication by the Syracuse University Press of the lesson plan series now being published 
in the Modern Language Journal, in the agreement that this be done without expense to the 
Federation and that royalties accruing from the publication be paid either to the Federation 
or to the Journal. 

10. Professor Tharp moved that a committee be appointed by the President and Vice 
President to consider the possibility of a national council or association of modern language 
teachers with state groups forming divisions affiliated directly on a representative basis with 
one central authority and management, the new organization to replace the present Federa- 
tion and its constituent associations. It was voted not to approve the motion. 

11. Mr. Pitcher moved that the Treasurer of the Federation be bonded. It was voted 
not to approve the motion. 

12. It was voted that $75 be allotted for 1946 to the new Committee on the Training 
of Modern Language Teachers. 

13. It was voted to approve a motion by Dean Doyle that the Federation establish a 
national service bureau to serve the teachers of all modern languages, that Professor Joseph 
Brown, Jr., be invited to head up the enterprise, and that $100 be appropriated for his use 
during the year 1946. 

14. It was voled to approve a motion by Professor Zdanowicz that a committee be 
appointed to consider the formation of a national council of modern language teachers associa- 
tions to study plans for concerted action within their common interests and that Professor 
B. Q. Morgan be invited to initiate the enterprise in cooperation with the officers of the 
National Federation. 

15. It was voted to accept the decision of the Pacific Coast Federation to declare itself 
dissolved. 

16. It was voted to continue for another year the National Committee on the Place of 
Foreign Languages in American Education. 

17. Professor William S. Hendrix of The Ohio State University was nominated to serve 
as Managing Editor of the Modern Language Journal for a four-year term beginning January 1, 
1947. There being no other nominations, the Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for Professor Hendrix. 

Professor French then presented the following motion which was approved: “It is the 
sense of this meeting that at the next quadrennial election of an Editor in December, 1949, 
recognition be given to Italian and that an Editor representing Italian be elected.” 

Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher of the St. Louis Public Schools was nominated to serve as Busi- 
ness Manager of the Modern Language Journal for a four-year term beginning January 1, 
1947. There being no other nominations, the Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot for Mr. Pitcher. 

18. The last item of business was the election of officers for 1946. The following officers 
were reelected unanimously: 


Gita pe 6.5 sardaie s ackd aekgcad ais nena ka SEA William Milwitzky 
Ee ET Ee POE ort iy Julio del Toro 
I OI ivincc cicav cneandcacwacwaraieced Stephen L. Pitcher 


The meeting adjourned at 12:00 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 1945 


As might be expected, in view of the current trends and developments in the field of 
modern foreign languages, 1945 has been a particularly active and vital year for the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. Due primarily to the fruitful participation by 
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our energetic and able President Milwitzky in several very important national and inter- 
national enterprises, it can be said with certainty that the prestige and influence of the 
Federation have been greatly enhanced and extended during this most eventful year. 

At the beginning of the year the new Federation committees authorized by the Executive 
Committee at the 1944 Annual Meeting were set up. These are the Committee on the Re- 
writing of “Vocational Opportunities,’ the Committee on the Establishment of an NEA 
Department of Foreign Languages, the Committee on the Reprinting of “Suggestions to 
Teachers” and “What Others Think of Us,’’ and the Committee on Conference on Training 
of Modern Language Teachers, the name of which has been changed with the approval of the 
Executive Committee to Committee on Problems in Teacher Training. At the forthcoming 
annual meeting of the Executive Committee we shall hear what these new committees have 
accomplished during the year. 

The regional sub-committees set up by the Secretary in his capacity as General Chairman 
of the Federation’s National Committee on the Place of Foreign Languages in American Edu- 
cation have continued their activities this year with very gratifying results. It is hoped that 
more of these committees may be organized presently under effective local leadership so that 
within the near future their activities may cover the entire territory represented in the 
Federation. 

Satisfactory contacts have been maintained throughout the year with most of the af- 
filiated associations. At least one new regional association is in the process of organizing in a 
way that will make affiliation with the Federation possible. The name of the Association of 
Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland (including Virginia) has 
been changed to the Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers. Officers of 
the regional associations are urged to notify the Secretary of the Federation promptly when- 
ever a change should be made in the directory data published on the inside front cover of the 
Journal. 

In the summer of 1944, while the Secretary was still serving as President of the Federa- 
tion and of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, he was invited by the National 
Education Association to act as Director of the Conferences on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese which were sponsored by the National Education Association in cooperation 
with the Office of Inter-American Affairs during the school year of 1944-45. He was also 
asked last summer to undertake the preparation and distribution of the Report on the Con- 
ferences which appeared last August under the title “The Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese.’’ Several members of the Executive Committee of the Federation rendered valuable 
assistance to the Director while he was placing and organizing the meetings. Dean Doyle 
served as a member of the Advisory Committee and participated actively as speaker and 
conference leader at some of the most important conferences. In addition to whatever value 
the Conferences and the published Report may have had per se, the undertaking was sig- 
nificant in that it marked a disposition on the part of the National Education Association, 
in which there is as yet no department of foreign Janguages, to endorse and sponsor an enter- 
prise the purpose of which was to promote the improvement of opportunities for learning 
foreign languages in the schools of the nation. 

The Secretary would like to comment on the completeness and the splendid organization 
and condition of the Federation records which were turned over to him last spring by his 
predecessor, Professor Charles W. French. It is evident that Professor French did everything 
humanly possible to assemble and arrange in readily accessible form all available business 
and financial records of the Federation since its founding in 1916. For the archives Professor 
French also developed a large scrapbook containing a very complete and valuable collection 
of special reports, programs of meetings and other enterprises in which the Federation par- 
ticipated in one way or another, and numerous important letters and papers of interest. 

Respectfully submitted, 
December 29, 1945 STEPHEN L. PITCHER 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1945 
Permanent Fund 
December 21, 1945 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series B, due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296950/4, 
ee RE ne aE eae ODE RE en ee EME A RA. . $5,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series F, Due June 1, 1957, No. M1 122 723F 


$6,000.00 
Checking Account 
Receipts 
March 17, 1945 Received from Charles W. French $1,747.77 


$1,747.77 


Expenditures 
Feb. 1, 1945 Imprinting 300 bank checks 
June 7, 1945 Check to Winthrop H. Rice—Expenses of Committee on 
Problems in Teacher Training 
June 20,1945 U.S. Savings Bond 
Aug. 23, 1945 Federation stationery 
Dec. 4, 1945 Expenses of President’s office for 1945 
Dec. 18,1945 Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer’s office for 1945 
. 18,1945 Salary of Secretary-Treasurer for 1945 
. 21,1945 Auditing of Treasurer’s Report for 1945 


$1,057.08 


Balance on hand in Checking Account $ 690.69 


Respectfully submitted, 
STEPHEN L. PITCHER, Treasurer 


The above report of the Treasurer has been carefully audited by me and found to be 
correct. 
Signed: JosepH Drxon, 
Field Auditor, Board of Education of the City of St. Louis 


December 21, 1945 


December 21, 1945 
The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, Treasurer 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: : 

I have today visited the Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company in St. Louis 
and found therein, in Box #345, the following securities issued in the name of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers: 


$5000 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series B, due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296950/4, inclusive, 
and $1000 U. S. Savings Bond, Series F, due June 1, 1957, No. M1 122 723F. 
Very truly yours, 
Signed: JosrerH Drxon, 
Field Auditor, Board of Education of the City of St. Louis 
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December 29, 1945 
Auditor’s report approved. 
Auviting Committee 
Signed: CHARLES W. FRENCH, Chairman 
WILLIAM MILwITzky 
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Respectfully submitted, 


FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager 


Auditing Committee 
Audited and Approved. 


Signed: CHARLES W. FRENCH, Chairman 


December 29, 1945 WILuraM MILwitzKy 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 
held its annual meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City on Saturday afternoon, 
November 24, 1945, in conjunction with the Fifty-ninth Annual Convention of the Middle 
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States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and Affiliated Associations. The presi- 
dent, Professor Norman L. Torrey, of Columbia University, New York, called the meeting 
to order at 2:05 p.m. After an appeal for increased membership, and mention of the hope that 
our meetings might soon return to Atlantic City, Dr. Torrey introduced the first speaker of 
the afternoon, Dr. Camila Henrfquez Urefia, of Vassar College and the Middlebury Spanish 
School, who spoke to us on RECENT TRENDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 

Dr. Henriquez Urefia stressed the fact that, contrary to current belief, the A. S. T. P. 
language courses were not taught by new methods. They achieved their desired results be- 
cause of (1) objectives that were both definite and restricted in scope, (2) military discipline, 
(3) a time-allotment of not less than fifteen class-hours a week, (4) a high selection of the 
students as to both intelligence and previous preparation, and (5) a favorable psychological 
attitude because of the specific combination of circumstances due to the war. At the present 
time, education in general] is undergoing changes amounting to a revolution. One change that 
is here to stay is the idea that a living language is a spoken one. However, it is not only spoken, 
but is also a body of literature; hence the four-fold aspects of language teaching are still 
necessary. We are on the threshold of important linguistic developments, since the war has 
shown the need for many more languages to be taught and many more pupils to study them. 
The average secondary school or college should follow a middle course, stressing oral-aural 
training in the elementary courses but also teaching reading and writing, with literature being 
taught in the advanced courses. Some persons would like to see basic English become a 
universal language as Latin was in the Middle Ages, but it must be remembered that the use 
of Latin at that time was an expression of unity of culture. The true universal expression 
must have as many different forms as there are different countries and different cultures. 

Following Miss Henrfquez Urefia’s address, there was discussion by Professor Milwitzky, 
who stated that the teaching of elementary work in the secondary school is the hardest part 
of language teaching, by Mme. Jeheber, who reminded us that a normally intelligent person 
can find out how to ask for a cup of coffee if he really knows how to read the language, and 
by a third person who stressed the importance of motivation in conversation, mentioning that 
in the past, language students have not wanted to communicate anything to a native, since 
they had nothing to communicate. 

Before introducing the second speaker, Dr. Torrey named Miss White, Mme. Jeheber, 
and Miss Basehore to serve as the auditing committee, and Dr. Dorsey, Professor Heaton 
and Miss Zouck as the nominating committee. In the absence of Miss Basehore and Professor 
Heaton, both committees functioned with two members each. At this time, Professor Torrey 
also expressed the association’s thanks to Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, the president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The second speaker of the afternoon was Professor Justin O’Brien of Columbia University. 
During the war, Professor O’Brien held the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. His work involved contact with the French underground movement and made 
it possible for him to speak to us from first-hand knowledge about the subject: French Litera- 
ture During the Periods of Resistance and Liberation. Colonel O’Brien’s talk was of extremely 
great value to all persons who are interested in French literature or in France. He gave to the 
audience a wealth of detailed information about French writers and underground publications, 
information which would suffer too greatly from any attempt that might be made to sum- 
marize it here. 

After the conclusion of Colonel O’Brien’s address, Srta. Henrfquez Urefia replied to Mme. 
Jeheber’s discussion of her paper by saying that transfer of knowledge is easier for some per 
sons than it is for others. 

The business portion of the meeting was then held. It was moved and seconded that the 
reading of the minutes of the 1944 meeting be dispensed with, since they were published in 
the March 1945 issue of the Modern Language Journal. The treasurer’s report was read and 
showed a balance on hand of $765.62. 
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Dr. Torrey then made an appeal for a contribution to be made to the Library of Caen. 
It was voted that the association give one hundred dollars. 

A letter from Professor Holzmann, suggesting a change in the name of the organization, 
was read and discussed. Dean Boyle explained the history of the name. It originally followed 
the name of the parent Middle States Association, and the other affiliated groups likewise 
used a similar wording. Seven years ago, the parent organization changed its name. In the 
ensuing years, all of the other affiliated groups have changed their names to conform with the 
parent organization. Following the discussion, it was voted to change the name of the organi- 
zation to: The Middle States Association of Modern Language Teachers. 

Dr. Dorsey, as chairman of the nominating committee, reported the selection of the 
following persons, who were thereupon unanimously elected: 


President: 

PROFESSOR JUSTIN O’BRIEN 

Columbia University, New York 27, New York 
First Vice-President: 

Dr. CamILtA HENR{QUEZ URENA 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Second Vice-President: 

SISTER MARY PatTrRIcE, R.S.M. 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 
Third Vice-President: 

Miss Mary L. FRANCIS 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer: 

Dr. Louse SEIBERT 

Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Maryland 


Following the election of the officers for 1946, Professor Milwitzky made an appeal in 
favor of the World Christmas Festival Committee, which is sending Christmas packages 
overseas. 

Dean Doyle announced that hope of going back to Atlantic City must be deferred, since 
the parent association will meet in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania again in 1946. 

After urging renewed efforts to increase the membership of our association, Dean Doyle 
requested that a speaker to represent German be included on next year’s program, saying that 
the war is over and the importance of German contributions to culture should not be mini- 
mized. Dr. Torrey replied that the omission of German or of any other one of the many im- 
portant languages not directly represented by the speakers was not due to any desire to slight 
any language or to minimize its value, but was merely dictated by practical considerations. 
It had been felt that the division of the available time between two speakers would give each 
an opportunity to bring a fuller message than would have been the case if the time had been 
divided among several speakers. Moreover, since the number of important languages is too 
large for each one to be represented separately on one program, it was therefore felt that 
division between one speaker representing the field of literature, and one in the field of teach- 
ing methods, would provide a balanced program. 

Miss White, as chairman, reported that the auditing committee had accepted the treas- 
urer’s accounts, and the meeting was adjourned at three-forty. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary L. Francis, Secretary 














. Personalia ‘ 





IN MEMORIAM 


ALBERT W. ARON 


In the death of Albert W. Aron, on October 31, 1945, the college and university world 
suffered the untimely loss of an inspiring teacher, a stimulating scholar, a genial and gentle- 
manly personality. 

His broad interests, manifested in his wide study of all western European literature, and 
in his insistence that literature and not just German literature was the basis of study and 
criticism for his students in German, were supported by a vital concern with music, the theater, 
and the pictorial and plastic arts. No student could leave his classes without a new, and a 
more profound, insight into the humanities as a part of life, so that his living was made fuller, 
richer, and more real. 

Born in Atkins, Iowa, on February 28, 1886, Albert W. Aron received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at the University of Nebraska. As an Ottendorfer Fellow he studied at the Universi- 
ties of Leipzig and Berlin in 1910-11. He received his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1913 and was awarded that university’s Markham Memorial travelling fellow- 
ship for study in Germany, at Munich and Vienna, for the year 1913-14. After serving as 
Instructor of German at the University of Wisconsin, 1914-19, he was professor of economics 
at Elmhurst College for a year. He was head of the Department of German at Francis W. 
Parker School (Chicago), 1920-21. Appointed assistant professor at Oberlin College in 1921, 
he was made professor of German and head of the department in 1923, and remained until 
1927. In 1927 he was named professor of German and head of the department at the University 
of Illinois. 

Only a few of Professor Aron’s important national offices can be menticned: secretary 
and chairman of the Germanic section and member of the Executive Committee, Modern 
Language Association of America; secretary and president, American Association of Teachers 
of German;, member of Executive Committee and president, National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. He was a member of the editorial board of the Monatshefte fiir Deutschen 
Unterricht, and of the German Quarterly. He was Associate Editor of the Journal of English 
aad Germanic Philology from 1927-32, and Editor for German since 1932. 

Teaching and the inspiration of new generations of teachers were his life. Thoroughly 
disciplined as a research scholar, as evidenced by his monographs and his work as editor, 
he always felt that in a teacher the ability to inspire sound and meaningful scholarship was 
more important than a long list of learned publications. In recent years, his time and energy, 
aside from course teaching, were devoted to the scholarly development of his graduate stu- 
dents, and to careful, lengthy, and stimulating suggestions and criticisms on articles submitted 
for publication. 

Albert W. Aron was one of the few men of his generation who saw clearly that not only 
he and those who came into direct personal contact with him had always to improve their 
teaching and their scholarship, but that all teachers, high school, college, and university, 
needed to be ever better trained and better educated. The associations to which he belonged 
and in which he exercised a guiding influence, the local, state, and national committees of 
which he was a member, reflected this deeply felt conviction that the better teaching of Ger- 
man and of the other foreign languages was a responsibility and a challenge to the man who 
had not only the interests of the humanities at heart, but also the ideals of liberal education. 
The success of the few textbooks he edited shows the appeal of his common sense, realistic 

approach to the problems involved in working toward the ideal of ever-improving instruction. 
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There are many who are unaware of the debt they owe Professor Aron, scholar, teacher, 
and inspirer of teachers. Those of us who were more fortunate, his students and colleagues of 
personal acquaintance with his exuberant, joyous, and vibrant personality, are humble in 
our grateful memory of his gifts. 

RosBeErtT T. ITTNER 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


The sudden death of Lawrence A. Wilkins on December 24 took from our midst one 
the leading American Hispanists and the former director of the largest foreign language de- 
partment in the country. To the latter, the Bureau of Foreign Languages of the Departmen- 
of Education in the City of New York, he devoted the best part of his life. For twenty years 
he guided its destinies after having himself been a high school teacher of French and of 
Spanish. For the extension and improvement of instruction in the latter language he labored 
unceasingly. His lectures at the University of Madrid secured him a decoration from King 
Alfonso of Spain; his stimulation of interest in the culture and language of that country in 
our schools earned him the lasting gratitude of friends of Spanish. His activity in behalf of 
French was recognized by the award of the Officier d’ Académie. 

His many Spanish textbooks were distinguished by careful scholarship and a wealth of 
information. Continually stressing the cultural rather than the utilitarian, he helped to 
strengthen the cause of Spanish, which thirty years ago was having a difficult struggle estab- 
lishing itself as the equal of French and German. Through his quiet dignity, disarming mod- 
esty, and tireless scholarship, Lawrence Wilkins gained ground rapidly for Hispanic studies 
and for Pan-Americanism. From 1907 on he gave courses in Spanish Civilization at Columbia 
University and was active in the Hispanic Society. 

As a man of broad vision and sound educational philosophy he did not, however, neglect 
the other languages. During his administration French, German, Italian and Latin flourished, 
and Hebrew was introduced. Over a period of twenty years the foreign language enrollment 
rose from 60,000 to 160,000. He established and maintained foreign student correspondence 
with a number of countries. 

Probably the best evidence of Wilkins’ breadth of vision as an educator is the widely read 
magazine High Points which he founded, and which has become the house organ of the 
New York school system. He had particular delight in editing this stimulating publication, 
since it had always been his fondest wish to be an editor—not a supervisor. 

By nature he was not attracted to huge organizations, although for decades he was 
destined to serve the largest school system and the biggest university in the country. 

Having been born in a smaller town, Des Moines, (1877) and, having grown up in a rural 
community, he did not particularly relish living and working in the big city. As the summer 
approached he always looked forward to the blue skies and rocky ledges of his “‘Mi.amontes”’ 
in Estes Park, Colo. Undoubtedly, the austere panorama of the Rocky Mountains satisfied 
his longing for solitude, while the pure atmosphere of their summits cleared his lungs of the 
fetid air of the crowded metropolis. 

Unfortunately, unspoiled enjoyment of the majestic scenes of the Far West was not 
granted him for long. He lost the faithful companion and help-mate of his best days a few 
years after his retirement which had been forced by his declining health. For many years he 
had suffered bravely, rarely complaining and continuing to perform his duties with the same 
dignity, modesty and devotion he had always manifested. Honest and upright to the core, 
he was deeply hurt when he discovered insincerity in those around him. Flattery and fawning 
were entirely foreign to his nature. He won and held without effort the esteem and affection 
of those who recognized in him a true gentleman and an inspiring scholar. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 
City of New York 














° Notes and News ° 





LANGUAGES IN A NEW-TYPE SCHOOL 


(Eprror’s Note—Dr. Theodore Huebener, Acting Director of Foreign Languages in the Board 
of Education, New York City, in proposing a new-type school places considerable emphasis 
on the importance and value of the study of foreign languages to prepare students for govern- 
ment positions at home and abroad.) 


Organization of a new type of specialized high school that would train young people for 
positions in the service of the Government—City, State and Federal—was recommended 
by Dr. Theodore Huebener, acting director of foreign languages, Board of Education, New 
York City. 

Pointing to the tremendous increase in the number of civil service employees in recent 
years, Huebener asks: “Since it is quite evident that a given percentage of our students will 
enter Government service, why should they not be definitely prepared for this important life’s 
work? 

“A specialized high school would train them not only for city jobs, but also for State 
positions,”’ he adds. “‘For the more ambitious there would be the incentive to prepare for the 
Federal Government, with a possible career in the diplomatic service. With the dominant 
role which the United States will undoubtedly play in world affairs for many years to come, 
the demand for trained officials at home and well-educated representatives abroad will be a 
steady one. 

“Here is an opportunity for school systems to branch out into a new field and to make 
a valuable nationwide contribution. The undoubted success of a special high school for Gov- 
ernment service would lead to the establishment of similar institutions in other important 
metropolitan areas.”’ 

In the plan developed by Huebener, the Government service school would have the fol- 
lowing departments: English, social studies, health, foreign languages, geography, sciences 
and commerce. The basic required work in English, health and social studies would be offered. 
Specialized courses would include a general survey of recent world history, with emphasis on 
international and diplomatic relations; a detailed study of the history of countries presenting 
problems, and courses in the history of Latin-American countries. 

In the field of economics, the studies would take up international law, labor problems, 
the good-neighbor policy, civics, government, foreign trade and the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Each student in the proposed high school would be required to study one language for 
four years and a second for three years. A course of one year in linguistics would be offered in 
the fourth year of the course, giving the student a general survey of lesser known languages, 
so that he could at least recognize them and pronounce and spell foreign names correctly. 

Languages to be taken as major studies at the school would be French, German, Italian 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish and possibly Chinese. For the training of interpreters, courses 
would also be given in Polish, Yiddish and Czech. 

In geography, a two-year course in physical, political and commercial geography would 
be required of all students preparing for Federal or foreign service. Commercial courses 
offered would include bookkeeping, typewriting, business practice, stenography in English 
and in conjunction with certain foreign languages, training in Government forms, documents 
and correspondence, filing, elementary government, finance and commercial law. 

In the field of science, there would be a survey course in problems connected with the 
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construction of streets, roads, bridges, sewers, playgrounds and public buildings; a study of 
housing, foods and drugs, sanitation and health, parks, transportation and traflic regulations. 

“The High School for Government Service would integrate its work with that of local 
colleges already maintaining similar departments, such as City College,’ Huebener states. 
“The nature of the work would be so broad, however, that even if the graduate did not de- 
cide to go into Government service, he would be equipped to enter the foreign department of 
any large corporation. 

“‘The need for this training is evidenced by the fact that most of the very big companies 


maintain their own educational staff because of the inadequate supply of well-trained young 
people coming from the schools.’’ 








° Announcements ° 





TWO NEW ITALIAN JOURNALS 


Two new journals, both founded in 1945, have reached us, and they bear witness to the 
fact that Italy is slowly and painfully dedicating itself to the task of reconstruction. 

One is Accademia, (Rivista Italiana di Lettere, Arti, Scienze), published at Palermo, Via 
Bari, 28. This journal aims at being especially a clearing house of thought, culture, and art 
in Sicily, but interest in the wider circle of culture in Italy is evidenced by many articles. 
Among those that deserve to be singled out are the essays dedicated to American literature 
(La letteratura americana contemporanea by Renato Poggioli; The New Deal by Max Ascoli; 
Introduzione al progresso medico americano by Arturo Castiglioni). The number 3-4 of Ac- 
cademia offers also a translation of a passage from William Saroyan’s novel My Name is 
Aram. There is also a keen analysis of Lionello Fiumi’s poetry and of Leonida Repaci’s novels. 
Very significant are the articles dealing with a philosophical pragmatism which, although pre- 
sented under the name of various authors, aims vigorously and constantly at a closer con- 
nection between philosophy and life (De Ruggero, Calvano della Volpe, Giuseppe Maria 
Sciacca, Vincenzo La Via). Among the contributors are two outstanding authors, already 
well-known in pre-war literary circles: Ugo Betti and Lionello Fiumi. 

Poesia e Veritd is published in Rome, Via delle Carrozze, 55. Its editor is Panfilo Gentile 
and its contributors are mostly scholars of the older generation: Lionello Venturi, Enrico 
Falqui, Goffredo Bellonci, and Guido Calogero. 

We wish to single out a detailed article on Thomas Mann by Erich Stock, in which 
Mann’s intellectual development, as reflected in his novels, is clearly outlined. 

Of particular interest to us is the article by Lionello Venturi L’idea del Rinascimento. 
Ventiri reacts against the biological method applied to the Renaissance—that of seeing 
movements as originating, reaching a zenith, and then decaying. He tests this method on the 
history of painting of the XVth and XVIth centuries and finds it inadequate in studying the 
development of this art. He concludes that each school—the Tuscan School, the Venetian 
School—, and each man within the school had different and distinct aims, which every artist 
realized in his own way. We agree with him fully; but, by the strength of this agreement, we 
fail to see how he can fall back into a new, narrow generalization, that of claiming that Floren- 
tine painters, swayed by the humanistic concept of the dignity of man, were not interested 
in the landscape, while the Venetian painters, through the influence the Averroistic philosophy 
taught at the University of Padua, were especially interested in nature and, therefore stressed 
the landscape as a background to their figures. Facts will not bear out this division and proofs 
of this are to be found in many of the masterpieces of the Florentine artists. 
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The Rassegna Letterasia, a sort of discussed bibliography by G. Bellonci, offers many 
items of literary interest. We learn from it that Attilio Momigliano, who lost his position as 
professor of Italian literature when the laws against the Jews were passed in Italy, continued 
to write under the pen name of Giuseppe Flores. In 1944, he published a collection of essays 
on Dante, Manzoni, and Verga (Casa Editrice D’Anna, Messina). Bellonci singles out Momig- 
liano’s study on “The Landscape in the Divine Comedy.’’ Momigliano defines the poem as the 
“ideal history of Dante’s soul reflected in the drama of many characters and projected on a 
landscape.’’ To Momigliano, the landscape is an integral part of the poem, and Dante’s 
ideas and imaginings are intimately blended with it. 

Bellonci informs us that a new edition of the Italian Novellieri is being published by 
Bompiani in Milan: Lasca’s Le Cene; Firenzuola’s Dieci Novelle; Aretino’s Piacevoli e capric- 
ciosi ragionamenti, and Straparola’s Le piacevoli notti. Each volume is preceded by a critical 
study by the editor of the Novelliere entrusted to him: Enrico Emanuelli for Lasca, Adriano 
Seroni for Firenzuola, Antonio Piccone Stella for Aretino, and Giovanni Macchia for Strapa- 
rola. 

The two journals are not, of course, of the high caliber of La Critica, which came to an 
end after the Second World War and which stands as a monument of Croce’s activity as a 
researcher and a teacher. It is to be hoped that new publications will aim at the lofty stand- 
ards of the aged historian and philosopher. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION—TEACHERS OF FRENCH! 


A.A.T.F. NATIONAL CONTEST FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Aim 
The purpose of the contest is to encourage the study of French in the secondary schools 
and to reward students who show proficiency in the study of the language, people, and culture 
of France. 


Organization 

Each of the eight Regional representatives of the A.A.T.F. will be the director of the 
contest in his region and will choose the committees to administer the contest. Each region 
will have complete autonomy in deciding the nature of the contest and the distribution of 
prizes. 


Some suggestions on the conditions of the contest 


The contest is open to all American-born students in our secondary schools whose knowl- 
edge of French was acquired in American schools. Students of both first and second year 
French may compete but not against each other. Of course, a category for third year students 
may be established. Contestants should be proposed by teachers of French who are members 
of the A.A.T.F. However, non-members of the A.A.T.F. should be invited to participate 
through teacher-members. This applies to teachers in the public, private, and parochial sec- 
ondary schools, including junior high schools, where French is taught. 

Where it is not feasible to hold a “contest,” administrative committees may distribute 
prizes to students recommended by their French teachers as a reward for any of the following: 
1) proficiency in speaking French; 2) general improvement in the language; 3) participation in 
French club activities; 4) a well-executed project. 

Where it is feasible to hold a contest, it is suggested that a written contest be held among 
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selected students from schools within easy communicating distance of each other and that an 
oral contest be held for the contestants obtaining the highest rating in the written. Prizes 
should be awarded to contestants with the highest rating in the combined written and oral 
tests. 


Date 


The contests should be completed and the prizewinners named no later than May 15, 
1946 so that the presentation of awards may be made before or at the graduation exercises. 
Prizes 

The prizes offered were chosen by the contest committee of the A.A.T.F. and were do- 
nated by the French Cultural Attaché and the A.A.T.F. Every teacher entering a contestant 
will receive a handsome 1946 calendar (issued by American Relief for France) for the class- 
room. Every winning contestant, in addition to a prize, will receive a certificate suitable for 
framing. It is suggested that prizes be awarded at general school assemblies. In order that the 
widest publicity be given to the awards, it is also recommended that local and regional news- 
papers be given the names of the winners and their schools. 

There are over one thousand awards available for this year’s contest. Each region, therefore, 
will receive at least 125 prizes. These will include: 1) silver medals, silver pins, bronze medals; 
2) beautifully illustrated books (Petit Prince by St. Exupéry, Pierres de Gloire by 
Frenkley, etc.); 3) nicely bound copies of works by Balzac, Huge, Sand, Mérimée, etc.; 
4) illustrated magazines (Formes et Couleurs etc.; 5) issues of the splendid Collection Tel 
(Notre Dame de Paris, Bourges, etc.; 6) Dictionaries (Larousse); 7) albums of French songs; 
8) packets of French commemorative stamps. 

By April 15 Regional representatives should know the names of the contestants, their 
teachers and schools (and addresses) participating in the contest. If the prizewinners are 
chosen by that time, the prizes will be sent directly to the Regional representatives if they 
wish. Otherwise, they will be mailed directly to the schools on or before May 15. 

Regional representatives will please send, at their earliest convenience, the names and 
addresses of the participating contestants and their schools to: Professor Maurice Chazin, 
Chairman National French Contest Committee, Queens College, Flushing, New York. 

The Administrative Committee of Regional Directors is as follows: 


I. Metropolitan, N. Y. C_-—Maurice Chazin. 
II. New England—Marjorie H. Ilsley, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
III. New York State—Henri C. Olinger, New York University, New York City 
IV. Middle Atlantic—Maude Helen Duncan, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. South Atlantic—René Hardre, W. C. U. N. C., Greensboro, N. C. 
VI. East Central—E. B. deSauzé, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
VII. West Central—Edward H. Sirich, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
VIII. South Central and Pacific—Aaron Schaffer, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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New York, January 7, 1946 
To THE EDITOR: 

In answer to Miss Yolanda di Silvestro’s criticism of L’Jtalia nel pas- 
sato e nel presente by Ginevra Capocelli, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 1945 issue ofthe Modern Language Journal, the author wishes to reply 
with the following statements: 

The less conspicuous figures which are emphasized instead of such well 
known historical figures as Castiglione, Ariosto, and Machiavelli, are im- 
portant as great popular heroes in the struggle for liberty which is the key- 
note of this short history of Italy. 

The arrangement of the material in the book is systematic, as each his- 
torical outline is followed by passages which illustrate the various historical 
events. The paragraphs written by Miss Capocelli do not constitute a repe- 
tition, but clarify the selections on the same subjects. They are introductory. 

L’Ttalia nel passato e nel presente, together with Scrittori Italiana, com- 
piled by the same author, has been used successfully in teaching Italian 
culture in terms V through VII of high school. Each term a different sec- 
tion of the book is taken up. In the De Witt Clinton High School the stu- 
dents read, besides the cultural material books, plays and short stories. 

The selections are chosen according to the ability of the various classes. 
The most difficult selections can be left to the honor students for use in 
English translations at some of the Italian Club meetings. But a good many 
of the selections can be used with profit in an average fifth term high school 
class, and if the teacher is gifted with any amount of enthusiasm for his 
subject, can be enjoyed even by slow students. 

When the author wrote this book she was assisted by outstanding scho- 
lars, university and high school teachers, whose suggestions aimed to fit the 
book for both college and high school teaching of Italian culture. L’Jtalia 
nel passato e nel presente is being used in various high schools in different 
cities of the United States, as well as in colleges. 

The best testimony of its value in high schools comes from the students 
themselves, who have used the book, and have cherished it to such an ex- 
tent that during the Second World War many of them wrote from their 
U.S. Army posts, asking for copies of L’Jtalia nel passato e nel presente and 
for Scrittori Italiani. 

The author expects in about two years from now to have a new edition 
of L’Italia nel passato e nel presente, in which the chapters on geography will 
be enlarged considerably in order to give the historical cultural atmosphere 
of quite a few Italian cities, and to introduce some of the outstanding Italian 
traditions. 

If L’Italia nel passato e nel presente can warm the heart of some boys and 
girls and instil in them sympathy and understanding for the Italian people, 
does it not deserve a place in the high schools? The teaching of foreign lan- 
guages should help inspire sympathy and kind understanding of the peoples 
whose languages,we teach. Only then it will become a vital social force help- 
ing to bring about harmony and tolerance and thus make a better world. 

GINEVRA CAPOCELLI 
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1625 Undercliff Avenue 
Bronx 53, New York City 
December 29, 1945 

To THE EDITOR: 

My attention was recently directed to an article appearing in the Mod- 
ern Language Journal, No. 7, November 1945, by Miss Yolanda di Silvestro, 
that rather surprised and disturbed me. It was a criticism of the text book 
L’Italia nel passato e nel presente, and I am writing to you because I feel 
that some of the statements set forth by Miss di Silvestro are particularly 
unjust and without basis. 

I was graduated from De Witt Clinton High School in 1939, and studied 
Italian there for three years. Some of the most enjoyable study sessions 
were spent reading the pages of L’/talia nel passato e nel presente, and when 
someone who is far from high school age attempts to voice an opinion sup- 
posed to be a high school student’s viewpoint, I think it is time for the stu- 
dent, whose perspective is being represented, to protest. 

I found L’Jtalia nel passato e nel presente, by Miss Ginevra Capocelli, a 
fascinating book, and perfectly within my capacity to comprehend while I 
was in the fifth and sixth term of high school. As a matter of fact, a short 
time after my graduation, I requested, and received an autographed copy 
of the book, and it has since afforded me many hours of reading pleasure. 

No doubt Miss di Silvestro wrote her article in good faith, but I believe 
in such an instance the students themselves should be permitted a voice, 
and I am taking this opportunity to defend a book that I shall always asso- 
ciate with some of the brightest moments of my high school days. 

Respectfully yours, 
(signed) ELwoop H. KirKLAND 


229 East Kingsbridge Road 
New York 58, N. Y. 
December 31, 1945 

To THE EDITOR: 

I am writing to you with regard to a criticism published in the Modern 
Language Journal, November 1945 issue, by Miss Yolanda di Silvestro, 
about the use of an Italian textbook, L’Jtalia nel passato e nel presente by 
Ginevra Capocelli. 

I have used L’Jtalia nel passato e nel presente during my fifth and sixth 
term of high school and I found this book not only educational but also 
interesting and enjoyable. While the study of this book helped greatly to 
improve my knowledge of the Italian language, it gave me at the same time 
a better insight into Italian life and customs. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) GERARD LITTMAN 


January 11, 1946 
To THE EpiTor: 

May I take exception to some conclusions reached in the review of Miss 
Capocelli’s L’Italia nel passato e nel presente? (Modern Langnage Journal, 
November, 1945) 

The reviewer seems to deplore the fact that the book is not a condensed 
history of literature; that it does not emphasize the importance of Casti- 
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glione, Ariostoand Machiavelli; that the author does not group the Italian 
history and life in one part and the selections from various authors at the 
end of the chapter; that each chapter is not introduced by an explanatory 
paragraph in English; that the exercises at the end of the book do not con- 
tain the usual completion, true-false, etc. exercises; finally, the reviewer 
expressed doubt as to its value for high school students. 

As an old experienced teacher, I question the validity of this reviewer’s 
criticisms and conclusion. There is no one formula for writing a good text. 
I have seen many books containing all the things Miss Di Silvestro would 
have the author include in her text; yet, they are dull, slow and uninterest- 
ing. On the other hand, many are the ones that follow no conventional rules 
for text-making, and these, very often, are both interesting and rich in 
worth-while material. 

The test lies not so much in its fitting into a desired mold as in the reac- 
tion of the pupils and teachers who use it. 

In the case of L’Jtalia nel passato a nel presente, I know that high school 
students and their teachers enjoy the book very much and derive great 
benefit from it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ZARITA NAHON, Chairman 
Foreign Language Department 
William Cullen Bryant High School 
Long Island City, New York 


January 23, 1946 
To THE EpiTor: 

In the November issue of the Modern Language Journal there appeared 
a book review of Ginevra Capocelli’s L’Jtalia nel Passato e nel Presente by 
Yolando Di Silvestro, which I feel gave an erroneous impression of this 
very worthwhile book. 

It is evident that Miss Di Silvestro is not aware of the fact that L’/talia 
nel Passato e nel Presente has been used successfully not only in New York 
City High Schools but also in other High Schools throughout the country. 
The book was first published in 1930 and now appears in a revised edition. 
Miss Di Silvestro has apparently read the book in detail and no doubt meant 
to give a fair evaluation, but some of the conclusions she draws are not well 
founded. 

She says the book lacks perspective because the author has not given a 
prominent place to court life during the Renaissance, and has merely men- 
tioned Castiglione, Ariosto, Machiavelli, while she has dwelt on lesser fig- 
ures. I believe it was the author’s intention to emphasize that part of Italian 
history which is connected with Italy’s struggle for independence and there- 
fore mention of those heroes who are a part of that struggle adds interest 
and color and gives unity to the book. To have given a prominent place to 
court life of the Renaissance would indeed have thrown the book off bal- 
ance and would have given the student a wrong perspective. To have dwelt 
at length on Castiglione, Tasso, Ariosto, Machiavelli would have changed 
the entire scope of the book. 

There are some contradictions in Miss Di Silvestro’s criticism. She says 
in her third paragraph that “the book cannot fail to impart to the student 
some of the enthusiasm which it is evident, the author feels for her subject” 
and later “‘it is doubtful that the average high school student, at any stage 
of his language experience, would find it ‘interesting and enjoyable’.” Miss 
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Di Silvestro bemoans the fact that outstanding writers such as Tasso, 
Ariosto, Machiavelli etc. have not received an important place in the book 
and at the same time complains that the subject matter is too difficult. 
It is true that there are difficult passages but these need be assigned only 
to the more proficient students, thus making provision for the differentiated 
assignment. 

The merit of Miss Capocelli’s book lies in the fact that the material 
has definite cultural value, acquainting the pupil, as it does, with the cul- 
ture of Italy, and that it offers the student a language experience which is 
on a high plane, removing him a little from the ‘‘terre 4 terre” aspects of 
language study to be found in every day situations. The latter, of course, 
have their value, but let us not close out of the student’s life those factors 
which contribute to a fuller and richer cultural experience. 

May I ask you to publish the above to correct the erroneous impression 
made by Miss Di Silvestro’s criticism? I thank you for your kind attention 
to the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
EmMaA MeEnwna«, Chairman 
Language Department 
Christopher Columbus High School 
New York City 








© Reviews ® 





GRANT, Evtiotr M., The Career of Victor Hugo. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. 365 pages. 

For the prospective reader of Professor Grant’s sympathetic biography of Victor Hugo 
there can be no more fitting introduction than the opening words of Ernest Dupuy’s life of 
the great Romantic poet: 

“Ceux qui sont fatigués d’entendre louer Victor Hugo feront bien de ne pas ouvrir ce 

livre. Ils n’y trouveraient pas trace des railleries dont "homme ou I’écrivain fut assailli de son 
vivant.” 
The scorn and abuse hurled at Victor Hugo from some quarters have not diminished in fury 
since these generous words were written in 1886, as one can readily ascertain by opening at 
random such a work as Giese’s Victor Hugo, the Man and the Poet (New York, The Dial 
Press, 1926), which nearly reaches the limits of personal vituperation. Biré’s monumental 
four-volume hypercritical account of Hugo’s life, published in part even before the poet’s 
death, is in a great measure responsible for the “bad press’’ the poet has since received. But 
more important is the sad fact chat few writers have been able to approach this subject with- 
out being blinded by literary Philistinism, political passion, or a sanctimonious bias. Without 
approaching the unrestrained adulation of Swinburne, who called Hugo “the greatest man 
born since the death of Shakespeare,’’ the present biograpFy will go a long way toward com- 
batting the influence of such malevolent critics as Biré, Lacretelle, Daudet, and Giese. This 
is not to imply that Professor Grant is unaware of Hugo’s human frailties and literary short- 
comings, but rather that he is wise and skillful in finding extenuating circumstances and in 
pointing out compensatory virtues and excellences. 

The full-sized biography originally planned by the author was anticipated by the pub- 
lication in 1942 of Matthew Josephson’s Victor Hugo, A Realistic Biography of the Great 
Romantic (New York, Doubleday, Doran). Professor Grant, therefore, has modified his pur- 
pose somewhat, concentrating on the poet’s literary production and relating only what he 
deems to be essential biographical facts and anecdotes. However, Hugo’s political evolution, 
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a particularly thorny subject, has been treated at length, and, one may add, with understand- 
ing and authority. An important feature of the book is the comprehensive and enlightening 
analysis of individual euores, in the nature of little explications des textes without the usual 
philological impedimenta. They are a pleasure to read, for the critic has a keen flair for dis- 
covering the beauties of Hugo. In addition, sources are examined, influences are weighed, 
general tendencies are noted, and specific characteristics revealed, all pointed up by judi- 
ciously-chosen quotations. Thus Professor Grant’s biography, a more scholarly and critical 
work, acts as a nicely complementary volume to the more dramatic and more popularly styled 
life of Mr. Josephson. 

It also serves to correct some of the latter’s erroneous interpretations. For example, Pro- 
fessor Grant (p. 57-58) thoroughly disposes of Mr. Josephson’s far-fetched attempt to uncover 
evidence of an (Edipus complex in Hugo’s treatment of Ruy Gomez in Hernani. Likewise, 
the earlier writer’s Freudian explanation of the poet’s rebelliousness as arising from a hatred 
of his father, the image to him of authority, is shown to have very little validity, principally 
because for some time before the composition of Hernani there had been complete harmony 
between General Hugo and his son. Professor Grant might have added that Hugo, extremely 
orthodox as a youth, finally revolted against the opinions implanted in him by his mother 
and veered toward the Bonapartism of his father. 

The author also differs with Mr. Josephson in his judgment of the Sainte-Beuve-Adéle 
Hugo affair, maintaining that on the basis of the evidence “there can be no possible doubt 
concerning the relations of Adéle Hugo and Sainte-Beuve’”’ (p. 75). The culminating evidence 
in question consisted of 334 letters said to have been written by Hugo’s wife to Sainte-Beuve 
which were burnt in November, 1885, without any trace or copy remaining, in the presence 
of four men all hostile to Hugo. Ever since Professor Robert Metcalf Smith has so brilliantly 
and decisively demonstrated in The Shelley Legend (New York, Scribners, 1945) what the 
clever and insidious manipulation of documents has accomplished in concocting the slanderous 
story (similar to the present one) about Shelley’s first wife, one cannot be too cautious in 
accepting the evidence of questionable, and in Adéle Hugo’s case non-existent, letters when 
a woman’s love and honor are at stake. All one can maintain is that if the evidence is genuine, 
the conclusion of Professor Grant is inescapable. At any rate, Léon Daudet in his Tragique 
Existence de Victor Hugo (Paris, Albin Michel, 1937, pp. 249-252), dedicated to his son, 
the great grandson of Victor Hugo (!), accepts without hesitation this so-called ‘“‘chute inté- 
grale” of Adéle Hugo, which Mr. Josephson (op. cit., pp. 173-185), with more credit to his 
chivalry perhaps than to his judgment, refuses to believe. 

Professor Grant, like Mr. Josephson, makes a spirited defense of Hugo against the charges 
of political inconsistency and insincerity leveled at him by Biré, Lacretelle, Giese, and others. 
That this defense is necessary is another sorry commentary on the prejudice that confronts 
the biographer of Hugo at every turn. Few critics have reproached Chateaubriand or Lamar- 
tine or Anatole France for political volte-face just as startling as any of Victor Hugo. More- 
over, the latter’s political career, viewed as a whole, takes on a unity from the increasingly 
liberal and humanitarian convictions which he expressed and followed. Staunch “Ultra’”’ under 
the Restoration, liberal Oreleanist under Louis-Philippe, democrat after 1849, he followed 
the general current of the century, except for the brief period when he stood among the mi- 
nority in opposition to Napoleon III. The overthrow of the Empire and the emergence of the 
Third Republic saw Hugo hailed as the hero of the new democratic régime. Leconte de Lisle 
was right, therefore, in declaring that Hugo “avait incarné, en quelque sorte, la conscience 
agitée de son siécle.”” He was, indeed, the “echo sonore” that he wished to be, achieving thus 
a consistency as the aroused voice of the people. 

Occasionally the biographer seems to be too fervent in his réle of apologist. Thus of 
Hugo’s changing the dates of some poems in Les Contemplations he writes (p. 182): 


“Hostile critics have made much of the fact that Hugo antedated so <a poems, but if 
anyone had a right to do so it was certainly the man who composed them 
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One is prompted to demand whether any author has the right to falsify dates. However, 
this is a rare instance of over-enthusiasm on the author’s part and in reality indicates a general 
attitude of quick sympathy with his subject that is highly gratifying to the reader. For this 
reviewer is convinced that the intelligent and skillful presentation of the excellences of a 
great artist’s production is usually a more valuable and a far more difficult task than the 
petty sniping at an author that too frequently mars critical writing. 

Professor Grant has rightly chosen as the /eitmotif of his penetrating and judicious biog- 
raphy Hugo’s continuous growth toward a democratic conception of society. Every writer 
must be re-evaluated for each successive generation, and it is assuredly this liberal and humani- 
tarian spirit in Hugo which is most interesting, most instructive, and most important for our 
age. The following errors were noted: p. 53, 1. 27, despiertate for despiértate; p. 57, 1. 3, “a” 
for “of”’; p. 57, 1. 13, “monsieur for lion’’ should be “monseigneur for mon lion’’; p. 67, |. 26, 
“notes’’ should probably be translated “tickets’’; p. 70, 1. 26, ““were’”’ for ‘“‘was’’; p. 80 1. 4, 
“Hugos’’’ should be ‘‘Hugo’s”’; p. 116, 1. 6, delete “‘all’’; p. 129, 1. 21, “Munster” for ‘‘Miin- 
ster’’; p. 178, I. 4, “‘lead’’ for ‘‘leads.”’ 

RICHARD PARKER 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


KANY, CHARLES E., American-Spanish Syntax, Chicago University Press, 
1945. Pp. 463-XIV. Price $6.00. 


There comes off the erudite press, from time to time, a real contribution to scholarship. 
Some years ago such a book, A Text-book of Modern Spanish was published. We venture to 
say that Dr. Kany’s American-S panish Syntax will eventually be as universally accepted and 
appreciated as Ramsey’s immortal work. Certain changes, additions, and deletions may be 
necessary to bring Dr. Kany’s book to its final and most usable form. 

It will be well to keep Dr. Kany’s purpose in mind: “ .. . to bring together under one 
cover the most important tendencies of American-Spanish syntax with special reference to 
popular expressions; that is to offer a compendium of the chief syntactical phenomena or 
peculiarities that diverge from the recognized standard usage of contemporary Spain....”’ 

Dr. Kany recognizes and points out for us the difliculties that were sure to beset his path. 
Very modestly, and wisely we think, he considers his work as a temporary but practical guide 
for the young teacher. I am not sure that many old teachers will not find hundreds of valuable 
bits of information in this book. Especially those who have not had the opportunity to live 
in the countries concerned and to talk with the natives of all social categories and stages of 
education will need to depend on Dr. Kany’s investigations. 

The organization of the material in such a work is of great importance and no little diffi- 
culty. The Table of Contents, which might well have been made to include subdivisions for the 
greater help of the user, gives the chapter headings. Besides the regularly studied parts of 
speech, we find very interesting a chapter on The Voceo (55-91). 

When a peculiarity occurs in several countries, as usually happens, a definite order of 
listing them has been followed. This is not alphabetical but rather geographical, beginning with 
Argentina and ending with Santo Domingo. This will make it easier for the person, interested 
only in the peculiarities of one of these countries, to check through the whole book for the 
mention of that country. 

Dr. Kany reminds us constantly that many of the expressions that are often regarded as 
peculiar to Spanish America are current in Spain. It is unfortunate that many of our teachers 
of Spanish do not always know this and classify as americanisms, expressions used every day 
in Spain. Many of these so-called americanisms would have a familiar sound to Mateo Aleman 
or Cervantes. 


One of the valuable aspects of American-S panish Syntax is the use of the best known 
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authors and works for examples of the usage in question. We are pleased to note in the list of 
works from which examples are taken with greatest frequency; Los de abajo, Nuestro pan, 
Dovia Barbara, etc. The use of expressions taken from Dr. Kany’s correspondence and from 
his conversation with Spanish Americans, while not so acceptable as a scholarly practice, adds 
to rather than detracts from the value of his investigations. 

Dr. Kany has not attempted to distinguish between accepted and unaccepted usages. It 
is well to leave to time and to dictionary writers of the future such decisions, decisions that 
will be questioned and questionable. Who, after all, can say that Jos altos (meaning the up- 
stairs of a two-story house) (p. 13) is less acceptable than el alto? 

Another problem that has confronted Dr. Kany at every step is that of limiting his study 
to syntax. There are so many occasions when vocabulary, morphology, etc. enter the field. Dr. 
Kany realizes that a certain overlapping cannot be avoided. It is to be hoped that when the 
definitive American Spanish dictionary is finally finished the editors will draw on this book 
and on the author’s knowledge of vocabulary. 

The Spanish student who has spent much time in Spanish America will feel tempted to 
take exceptions with Dr. Kany’s observations when he first reads this book. One who has very 
seldom heard ‘“‘to become sick’’ translated otherwise than with the reflexive enfermarse (pp. 
192-3) for example, will think instinctively, “It’s always reflexive.’’ But a more careful study 
and analysis will convince him that the reflexive is a typical American usage. Many other such 
examples can be adduced. 

After reading the variety of ways in which Spanish is used in the different countries, we 
are glad to read Dr. Kany’s concluding statement: 

“The present work points toward unityin that it proves that many such locutions, for- 


merly considered limited to one or two regions, enjoy a greater geographical range and often 
are part of a general heritage from Spain” (p. XII). 


Allin all Dr. Kany and the Chicago University Press are to be congratulated on this fine, 
well-presented, and timely volume. 
James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


De SAINT-EXUPERY, CONSUELO, Oppéde, avec dix-neuf illustrations par 
Vauteur. Brentano’s, 1945. 


Oppéde is a novel based on facts. In 1940 a group of young refugees settled in the ruined 
castle of Oppéde. Consuelo de Saint Exupéry tells of their struggle to keep alive not only their 
bodies but their souls. At the very beginning, Dolores in a long white dress rings the bell of 
the abandoned church, and, with the grace and gallantry of the heroes in a “roman courtois,” 
they start a new life. 

It is a hard life. To plant a garden they must first carry the black earth up the hill. Food 
is scarce; conveniences unknown. They adhere to a rigid schedule, getting up at five thirty, 
alternating manual work and intellectual pursuit. Bernard, their leader, is a young architect, 
Prix de Rome. He starts a school of architecture for his friends and the neighboring farmers’ 
children. Platon teaches chemistry. A community springs up from the ruins. The stones, be- 
cause they are loved, have allowed life to go on. 

Their work has to be destroyed when the free zone is invaded. The young men join the 
Maquis, the women scatter, Dolores comes to New York to tell the story. The farmers’ 
children will remember them and their teachings. 

The characters form a motley group, barely sketched, yet extraordinarily alive. The 
students, the Clown, the Thief, the Arab, the Colonial, the Organist, brought together by 
chance, work together towards the same goal. They have in common a longing for self-expres- 
sion, dim or conscious, according to the life they have led before. 
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This complex and beautiful novel is at times vigorously realistic in tone and again evanes- 
cent like a dream. The hard earthliness of peasant-life enters into it; also the farcical atmos- 
phere of a Beaux-Arts school. The book is written with all the technique of a seasoned writer; 
yet, at times, it is embarrassingly self-revealing as a first book is apt to be. 

In short, dealing with problems which are very much of this world, it is very much “out 
of this world”’ both in the literal and in the 1946 sense of the expression. 

ALICE LANGELLIER 
Finch Junior College 
New York, N.Y. 


Moore, ANNE Z., and WaTSON, JANE C., Retratos Latinoamericanos. New 
York: The Odyssey Press, 1945. Illustrated. Price $1.28. 


This text, especially suitable for high school classes, is another book designed to promote 
understanding of the people and institutions of Latin America. Believing the key to under- 
standing other nations to lie in the deeds and thoughts of their great men, the authors have 
drawn up a series of Retratos of conquerors, liberators, writers, artists, and statesmen, chosen, 
the preface states, so as to provide as complete a picture as possible of the history, past and 
present, and development of the ideal of democracy in the Latin American countries. A glance 
at the table of contents, from Cortés to Don Pedro II, Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz to Diego 
Rivera, will show the aptness of their choices. 

A six-page introduction in English serves as a brief background for the study of the 
Retratos, a background which may be extended by use of the supplementary material at the 
end of the book containing suggested activities and bibliography. 

In the 179 plus pages, there are sixteen chapters, or Retratos, each of which is divided into 
two to four units, making a total of forty-four lessons. A set of exercises is supplied for each 
unit. At the end of the text is a list of idioms and a vocabulary. The book is well illustrated 
with pen and ink drawings. 

A great variety of form is found in the units: a few of the chapters are expository; the 
others, however, contain fictional episodes in the nature of radio broadcasts, moving pictures, 
diaries, conversations, and letters. Some of these units have been used experimentally in 
classes of the Lindblom High School of Chicago and the Evanston High School. Although some 
of this material may seem too elementary for college classes, younger groups will undoubtedly 
enjoy this lively and close to life picture of Latin America. 

ANNE WHARTON SMITH 
Carson-Newman College 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Macy, PIERRE, and Rupp, MARGARET T., Nuestros Vecinos Mexicanos. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1945. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


The primary aim of this text, the authors state in their preface, is to give the second year 
college Spanish student a general knowledge of Mexico and its civilization. In addition they 
have desired to provide materials useful for a review of grammar and for free composition. 
Rarely have these two aims been so well carried out in the same work. 

Through narrative and dialogue, letters and lectures, in the simple everyday Spanish 
commonly used in Mexico, the authors have adequately presented Mexican civilization. The 
twenty-two chapters of the first part describe a trip to Mexico by two students from the United 
States: their first impressions, their sight-seeing, their conversations with Mexicans on litera- 
ture and art, their experiences in the market and at a bullfight, their contact with Mexican 
family life, and the informative lectures they hear at the National University on Mexican 
history and geography. 
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Although this book does not contain a separate section on grammar, the review of gram- 
mar provided through the exercises and through the section on the verb at the back of the book 
is sufficiently comprehensive, with simple explanations by the teacher, to make unnecessary 
a separate grammar. This method of grammar study is in line with the present emphasis on 
functional grammar. It is worth noting, however, that the authors have not sacrificed style 
and content in trying to illustrate points of grammar. 

The ten conversaciones of Part Two are in sprightly style and well adapted for dramatiza- 
tion as well as for vocabulary building. Each Conversacién is followed by a list of popular 
proverbs and by additional vocabularies of specialized categories of words, as, for example, 
the vocabulary of foods at the end of the eighth lesson. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that this text is well suited for one semester’s work in 
intermediate Spanish, and especially for courses that include two or three periods weekly of 
laboratory drill. 

ANNE WHARTON SMITH 
Carson-Newman College 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 


Austin, L. J., Paul Bourget, sa vie et ses oeuvres jusqu’en 1889. Paris: 
Librairie Droz, 1940. Pp. 260. $1.90 (via G. E. Stechert, N. Y.). 


In his thesis for the “‘doctorat d’Université’’ from the Faculté des Lettres of the University 
of Paris, M. Austin has made a distinct contribution to French literary criticism by turning 
out a thorough and scholarly study of a very significant period in the life and works of Paul 
Bourget. M. Austin treats in this work the period in Bourget’s life which witnessed the forma- 
tion of his literary genius and which terminates with the publication of Le Disciple, 1889— 
the work which marks the culmination of the development of the art of this great literary figure 
and established its author as a master of the analytical novel. During this period, as M. 
Austin quite aptly points out, Bourget, “qui s’intéresse 4 tout, jusqu’aux détails insignifiants 
del’existence humaine, pour en tirer des lois psychologiques, et méme des conclusions politiques 
et sociales,’”’ is more concerned with his art than with moralizing. This latter tendency, how- 
ever, gains the ascendency and dominates his literary productions after his return to the Church 
in 1900 and converts his otherwise excellent subsequent works into powerful sermons for social 
and political traditionalism in France. 

Assiduously and methodically M. Austin traces and appraises the multiple influences 
(books, persons, ideas, and travels) which entered into the development of Bourget’s “sou- 
plesse protéiforme d’esprit,’’ thanks to which “il a su accueillir la plupart des grands courants 
de pensée qui dominaient son époque, méme quand ces courants semblent contradictoires.”’ 
M. Austin establishes a “lien’’ between Bourget and each of the principal ““Maitres’’ and in- 
fluences to which Bourget is indebted. From Taine “Bourget a appris le plus essentiel de ses 
idées et le meilleur de sa méthode d’analyse psychologique appliquée 4 la critique littéraire.” 
To Renan Bourget is indebted for “une sorte de doute voluptueux basé sur la prétention de 
tout comprendre.”” Alexandre Dumas fils, whom Bourget considered one of the “ouvriers du 
relévement national . . . aprés 1970,” is, according to M. Austin, the one to whom Bourget 
owes: (1) his predilection for the study of love, (2) his tendency to moralize, and, in part at 
least, (3) his ambition to aid in the recovery of France through the restoration of family 
virtues. Barbey d’Aurevilly is credited with having inspired Bourget’s almost mystical ad- 
miration for the nobility and le haut monde. To the influence of Sully Prudhomme is assigned 
Bourget’s metaphysical restlessness and a certain sentimental “préciosoté”’ reflected in his 
“recherche de nuances fugitives dans le coeur humain.”’ Bourget’s style shows the influence 
of Gustave Flaubert, says M. Austin. All these influences, as well as those of persons outside 
France, such as Shakespeare, Walter Scott, George Eliot, Henry James, Stuart Mill, Darwin, 
Carlyle, Fichte, Hegel, Heine et al., are studied and evaluated by M. Austin, who correctly 
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reminds us that Bourget ‘‘a fait une synthése de la plupart de ces influences, en écrivant cette 
biographie intellectuelle et morale que constituent les Essais de Psychologie contemporaine” 
(1883). 
Bourget’s ideas are studied in two chapters. One of them (Chapter VI) is dedicated to 
“L’Esthétique,’’ with the following appropriate subdivisions: 
I.—La Littérature, Expression d’une Sensibilité. 
II.—Les Conditions del’Oeuvre d’Art. 
I1I.—Théorie de l’Art Moderne. 
IV.—Jugements d’Ensemble. 
A. Le Romantisme 
B. Le Naturalisme 
V.—Science et Poésie. 
The other (Chapter VII) is an exposé of Bourget’s ideas concerning “Politique ei Sociologie”’ 
and “Religion et Science.’’ Bourget’s grievances against Democracy, which were to play so 
important a role in his thesis works after 1900 (cf. L’Etape, Un Divorce, Le Démon de Midi, 
Barricade, etc.), receive only minor consideration in the works of the period studied by M. 
Austin, who summarizes these grievances thus: . . . “‘il [Bourget] lui [la démocratie] reproche 
d’étre hostile 4 l’homme supérieur, d’aigrir la concurrence vitale et la lutte des classes, d’épar- 
piller les fortunes et de répandre la médiocrité intellectuelle.” 

As for Bourget’s style, M. Austin observes that “Paul Bourget écrivait mal mais il com- 
posait bien. Son style est trés inégal, mais ses kédes sont bien agencées, ses romans sont bien 
faits’’—a fact which is to be expected, we are reminded, of a writer who is basically more of a 
philosopher than an artist, who is more concerned, in spite of himself, with ideas, social or 
psychological, than with the vehicle. 

The final chapter of M. Austin’s opus concerns itself with a study of Le Disciple. First, 
M. Austin relates it to the contemporary current of ideas, and then he discusses its place in 
Bourget’s works. Finally, he treats the thesis of the work and its possible influences and re- 
percussions. 

With respect to Bourget’s influence, M. Austin asserts that it is as a psychologist, and 
not as a “‘penseur,’’ that Bourget made his most lasting contribution to the literature of his 
time and will be most appreciated by posterity. Bourget was exceptionally gifted as a psycholo- 
gist. His faculty to probe the human heart and to analyze its most delicate and fleeting senti- 
ments was unsurpassed. M. Austin attributes to him the introduction of scientific psychology 
into the modern novel in France, and therefore considers him a “‘Précurseur’’ of contemporary 
masters of the psychological and analytical novel. “C’est pour cela,’’ concludes M. Austin, 
“qu’ila joué un réle utile dans le mouvement littéraire entre 1875 et 1889. Il a crée un nouveau 
genre de critique. I] a apporté un accent nouveau, des préoccupations nouvelles dans le roman 
francais; et il restera, avec Anatole France, avec Pierre Loti, avec Guy de Maupassant, parmi 
les écrivains qui ont remplacé le naturalisme par un art plus large, plus humain et plus gé- 
néreux.”’ 

The book is highly informative and readable. The author has availed himself of a wide 
variety of sources of documentation and has used them intelligently. While the work covers 
much of the ground covered by M. Albert Feuillerat in his thorough work on Bourget (Paul 
Bourget. Histoire d’un Esprit sous la Troisiéme Republique. Paris, Plon, 1937), the approach is 
different from M. Feuillerat’s chronological presentation. Moreover, since M. Austin studies 
a relatively short period in the life and works of Bourget, he can—and does—enter into greater 
detail in his analyses and evaluations. Besides, since M. Feuillerat is related to the late M. 
Bourget, M. Austin can achieve a greater degree of disinterestedness in his treatment. 


EDWARD ALLEN JONES 
Morehouse College 
Allanta, Georgia 
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SIMARD, GEORGES, Pour l’éducation dans un Canada souverain. Les éditions 
de l’université d’Ottawa. Ottawa, Canada. 


In the title of his book, the Reverend Georges Simard, professor at the bilingual university 
of Ottawa and a member of the Royal Society of Canada, emphasizes an important aspect of 
Canada, its sovereignty as a nation, an aspect which is too little understood in the United States. 
Running through the twenty odd chapters which make up Pour l’éducation dans un Canada 
souverain is another theme, equally unfamiliar in this country and too often ignored in Canada 
itself; namely, that a dual civilization need not stand in the way of national unity, provided 
that members of both groups recognize “Canada, all of Canada and Canada alone, as their 
‘patria’.”” 

Canada, despite its small population (11,500,000 persons living in a territory the size of 
Europe), has emerged from the War as an industrial World power. This extraordinary in- 
crease in economic importance and international prestige has quite naturally resulted in an 
even stronger national consciousness than existed before the War. In turn, this national con- 
sciousness is forcing upon the general public in Canada the re-examination of a variety of 
topics and problems from a national point of view. Hence, Fr. Simard’s book is less concerned 
with specific problems of education than with the chief preoccupations of thinking Canadians 
today. These he looks upon as the basic ideas which Canadian educators, be they French or 
English, must take into account in their post-war planning. For this reason, the American 
reader of Pour l’éducation dans un Canada souverain, seeking information with regard to spe- 
cific pedagogical problems in Canada, is bound to be disappointed. On the other hand, the 
mere mention of some of the topics which the author discusses will suffice to give an accurate 
and vivid impression of Canada as an ever more sharply individualized nation. Taken as a 
whole, this book provides the background necessary for an understanding of future develop- 
ments in Canadian education. 

Fr. Simard has synthetized with objectivity current Canadian views on the following 
topics: The Canadian state; Canadian patriotism; Canada’s relations to the British Empire, 
to the United States, to the Church, to the Pan-American Union and to whatever organization 
may eventually take the place of the League of Nations. The author’s purpose in expounding 
the several points of view regarding the above topics and several others is to make his readers 
aware of their importance in the nation’s immediate future. 

Although Fr. Simard writes in French, one of Canada’s two official languages, his book 
breathes the spirit of Canadianism common to many Canadians today, regardless of their 
racial origin, which he hopes will soon be shared by all his fellow-citizens. 

MARINE LELAND 
Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


CHARBONNEAU, ROBERT, Fontile. Les éditions de L’Arbre, Montréal, Can- 
ada. 1945. 


An important point to be noted in the recent development of the French Canadian novel 
is the ever widening field which writers are choosing to explore. Vanishing are the days when 
rural life and the eminently pictorial ‘habitant’ furnished French Canadian novelists with 
their chief source of material and inspiration. Robert Charbonneau’s characters belong to “la 
classe bourgeoise’’ of Fontile, an industrial town of secondary importance which he places at 
some 200 miles from Montreal. 

Although the descriptions of this provincial town are among the cleverest and liveliest 
in the book, it is clear that the author is far more interested (as he was in his earlier novel 
Ils posséderont la terre), in following the psychological experiences of his chief characters. These 
analyses are characterized by a merciless realism which occasionally overshoots its mark. The 
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emphasis on the seamy side of life, which the term “‘realism’’ implies, stands in the way of a 
complete picture of reality painted in both light and shadow. 

Obviously, every writer worthy of his art has not only the right but the obligation to 
select subjects which he feels best suited to handle. M. Charbonneau appears to be attracted 
to the young well-to-do, unemployed intellectual French Canadian groping for a more spiritual 
life than that which his surroundings and, above all, his own inherited tendencies can provide. 
The austere, almost puritanical sincerity which is one of the distinctive qualities of Fontile, 
precludes the supposition that Julien Pollender, the hero of this novel, is an arbitrary creation. 
On the contrary, like Madame Bovary, he represents a type often met with in many provincial 
towns or cities in Quebec. There is a strong possibility, however, that, with the changes which 
are taking place in Canada where French Canadian youths are beginning to turn from the 
overcrowded so-called liberal professions to careers requiring business and scientific training, 
the type to which Julien Pollender belongs may be on its way to becoming an anachronism. 
Meanwhile, Robert Charbonneau’s depiction of this type and its baffling and pathetic super- 
ficiality has an authentic ring. 

A few months ago, M. Charbonneau published a thoughtful study on the novel: Connais- 
sance du personnage. This little book gives abundant evidence of the seriousness with which 
he looks upon his art. Indeed, we are inclined to think that his intellectual preoccupations 
have placed artificial barriers in his way as a novelist. For instance, the wealth of material 
which M. Charbonneau, the novelist, had at his disposal, called for a long book, while the 
aesthetic ideals of M. Charbonneau, the critic, demanded a short one which had, perforce, to 
be written in almost telegraphic style. As a result of this conflict in the author’s mind, the 
reader, instead of knowing the characters of Fomile as he would wish (and this desire is a 
tribute to their creator) is left with the frustrated feeling of having only a bowing acquain- 
tance with them. 

Despite this reservation, the fact remains that Fontile is one of the significant novels 
which has come out of French Canada in the last year and one which must be taken into ac- 
count in any intelligent discussion of present trends in French Canadian literature. 

MarINE LELAND 
Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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